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Teaching Aids for WORLD WEEK 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


Egypt, Land of the Sphinx Talks Up (pp. 6, 7) 


One-Period Lesson Plan 


AJOR THEMES 


1. Highlights of Egyptian history and the country’s posi- 
fion at the crossroads of the ancient world. 

2. The Suez Canal: how it altered the course of Egyptian 
history. 
| 3. Present political trends. 


SCUSSION QUESTIONS 


| What is the importance of the Nile? Cite examples of how 
the river developed the engineering abilities of the ancient 
peoples, Why is this ancient culture so well known today? 
» Name the principal achievements of Egypt’s Golden Age 
which have benefited other civilizations “What great contri- 
tion to man did the Hyksos make? 
Discuss the principal invasions of the land by the western 
Bowers since 1790. From this discussion bring out the part 
ayed by Turkey and the Arab ar 
' The Suez Canal has figured -largely in the control and 
Policy of Egypt. What reasons for this statement can students 
@ive? What do they think will be the role of the Canal in the 
Muture? Give reasons for your answer. 
| What are the causes of the present political unrest in 
Mgypt? What is the significance of the recent settlement of 
ferences between Egypt and the Moslem nations? Discuss 
the background, role, and mission of the WAFD. 


IACTIVITY SUGGESTIONS 


| Pupils have studied the customs, history, and cultural 
Mackground of Egypt in the lower grades. Call on this back- 
ig of knowledge in assigning oral topics. 
» Break down the text into topic assignments for special em- 
Phasis. For example, certain students might read further on 
fie pharaohs and leading personalities in the country’s long 
istory, others might examine the geography of Egypt and 
position in the Mediterranean. The relations with the 
Major powers of Europe (France and England) will supply 
ascinating source to other inquiring students. 
With a large area map describe the present political set-up 


_— 


in the following Mediterranean areas: Greece, Albania, Pal- 
estine, Turkey. What similarities with the situation in Egypt 
are noted? 


REFERENCE. 

Rotarian, July, 1946. 

Current History, June, 1941. 

Newsweek, April 6, 1942. 

Nile: the Life-Story of a River, by Emil Ludwig. Garden 
City Publishing Co., 1939, $1.39. 

Egypt and the Suez Canal, by S. W. Wilbur. edited and 


illustrated by Burton Holmes Wheeler Pub. Co., Chicago. a 


1940, $1.60. 


The Yangtze Dam (pp. 8, 9) 


The vision of John Lucian Savage, designer of Boulder 
and Grand Coulee dams and other irrigation projects 
throughout the world, may revolutionize China by at last 


bringing the disastrous floods under control, watering the 


vast plains, and opening the interior of the country to traffie, 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


Trace the course of the Yangtze River on the map, noting 
the provinces it flows through, the principal cities affected, 
and other features of its 3,200 miles. ie 

How will the building of the YVA change the country © 4 
along the river? : 

What changes were brought about in this area of China by ~ 
World War II and what were some of the new developments ~ 
made by the Allies in the region? 

Compare Sikang Province with our own frontier regions 
it 50 vears ago. What use is made of the yak by the natives? 

Szechwan has long been China’s richest and most popu- 
lous province. What facts can students cite to bear out this ~ 
statement? By consulting the encyclopedia, what other facts: 
can students find about the history of the Han emperors and 
Li Ping, whose canals have been used since the third century 
B.C.? 

With the Ichang Gorge dam, the western Yarigtze pre 
inces will become the industrial and agricultural centers 








COMING NEXT WEEK 
November 25, 1946 


Mr. District Attorney 
procedures in. Yourtown 
article. 

Rare Metals, Allies in the Age of Steel: The parts they 
play in peace and war, and where they are found — 
Another in our World Products Series. 

Urdguay, Smallest of our Latin American Neighbors: 
Another United Nations “Biography.” 

Magazine Roundup: Digests of informative 
from current publications, 


The story of court systems and 
—A Good Citizenship 


articles 











new China. What provinces are they? How will the coastal 
Cities be affected by this development? 


REFERENCES 

National Geographic, February, 1938; May, 1943; June, 
1944. 

Asia, April, 1945. 


Crime-Busting in Yourtown (pp. 10, 11) 


The ex-GI rookie policemen are making names for them- 
selves as protectors of the peace. They have, by their direct- 
ness, already raised the standards for an efficient police force 
in many communities. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


What are the general duties of a policeman? 

What is the jurisdiction of the following groups: city po- 
lice, F.B.1.? 

Discuss the work of the various agencies in your commu- 
nity — church, home, school, recreation center, adjustment 
clinics, and so on 
vent crime. 

Are your local agencies doing enough to prevent crime? 
What more could they do? How can students help the 
existing situations? 

If a bank were robbed in your town what measures wouid 
he taken to apprehend the criminals? What do students 
think about the following: (1) lie detectors; (2) fingerprint- 
ing; (3) chemical analyses; (4) community attitude towards 
crime? 


other than the police, which help to pre- 


ACTIVITY SUGGESTIONS 

Find out what salaries police officers receive in your town, 
the qualifications for becoming a policeman, the number 
of men on the force. 

Get the rating of your local jail by writing to Hon. James 
V. Bennett, Director, Bureau of Prisons, Dept. of Justice, 
Washington, D. C. If improvements are needed, challenge 
students to stir up community interest. 

Find out what ordinances exist with respect to vendors, 
milk, restaurants, etc., and how licenses are obtained for 
the services investigated. Then check the police records of 
how the standards have been maintained. 

Suggested debate topic: What can high school students 
do to lessen crime? 
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REFERENCES 4 

What Makes Crime, by Winthrop D. Lane. Public Affa 
Pamphlets No. 34, 1939, 10c. 

Building America, Vol. 4, No. 2, 1937. . 

Hot Spots of Crime, by Vance Packard. American Mage 
zine, August, 1946. . 

Kangaroo Courts, by Vera Connolly. Collier’s August 18 
1945. 

“The Role of Police,” by McEntire and Weckler. T 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Socia 
Science, March, 1946. 

“Laundry-Mark Detective,” by Joe D. Brown. Saturda 
Evening Post, July 6, 1946. 


France’s Fourth Republic (p. 5) 
ACTIVITY SUGGESTIONS 


Divide the three groups representing t 
Natipnal Assembly, the Council of the Republic, and t 
Cabinet. Appoint students to act as Premier, President, and 
for relief have a good student act De Gaulle sulking if 
his tent, ready to criticize the proceedings. Introduce a bil 
for amendment of the Constitution. 


QUICK QUIZ 


TEN QUESTIONS FOR A FIVE-MINUTE QUIZ 


class into 


1. Who is the “father” of the Ichang dam? (John Lucie 
Savage) 

2. From what country did the founder of the present lin 
of Egyptian kings come? (Albania) 

3. What race of people invaded Egypt and broug 
with them the first wheel? (Hvksos) 

4. Which is China’s richest and most populous provi 
(Szechwan) 

5. What famous engineer built canals for the Han ef 
perors in the 3rd*century B.C.? (Li Ping) 

6. Of what nationality was the builder of the Suez Cana 
(French) 

7. What is the length of the French President’s term 
office under the new#constitution? (Seven years) 

8. Who will set the French Government’s policy? ( 
Premier ) 

9. What did the citizens of Central Falls, Rhode Islam 
call their hero police-rookies? (the “fearless four.”) 

10. Whom do the people elect to carry out the orders 
the county court? (a sheriff) 





Answers to “Citizenship Quiz” (p. 12) 


. Egypt: 1-(d); 2-(c); 3-(d); 4-(c); 5-(a); 6-(2, 1, 
-(2, 1, 3); 8-(3, 2, 1); 9-(2, 1, 3); 10-(38, 1, 2). 

II. Crime Busting: 1-Watch and Ward; 2-mayor or 4 
manager; 3-army; 4-FBI; 5-politicians; 6-brains; 7-third deg 
8-public; 9-veterans; 10-stool pigeons. 

III. Yangtze Valley: 3, 4, 7, 6, 5, 2, 1: Checks on 8, 10, 12, 

15. Crosses on 9, 11, 13. 

IV. Fourth Republic: 1-(F); 2-(T); 3-(T); 4-(F); 5-(F 
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“Out On a Limb” 


| Fags BAKER has a wooden leg. She calls it Margaret. But 
she keeps it in a closet because she prefers to get around on 
crutches. 

That’s only one of hundreds of delightfully interesting things 
about Louise Baker. She lost a leg at the age of eight, when she 
stole an unauthorized ride on a neighbor boy’s bike, crashed into an 
auto, was rushed to the hospital and the surgeon decided the leg 
had to go. So off it came, above the knee. None of that sounds 
exactly delightful. But Mrs. Baker manages to make it so in the 
story of her unusual life as told in her new book, Out On a Limb. 

_ Despite her handicap, Louise has managed to live an exciting, 
active and full life. From the first sad days of “I'll never be able to 
run again,” until last week when she was in New York lending 
encouragement to legless war veterans, her one-legged life was 
certainly one for a book. 

She learned to swim, to play tennis, ride a horse, roller skate, 
drive a car, and dance on one crutch. She turned her misfortune 
into what she called a “unique personal opportunity for adventure 
in living.” In high school and college she plunged into school activi- 
ties, was elected an officer in numerous organizations, and got so 
much fun out of life that she almost was sorry for her two-legged 
friends. What’s more, she is happily married. 

Early in life Mrs. Baker learned from a friend the consoling 
definition of the word handicap: “Handicap: a race or contest in 
which, in order to equalize chances of winning, an artificial disad- 
vantage is imposed on a superior contestant.” There it was in 
Webster. It was something to live by, an inspiration to a person with 
spirit. 

But there are two handicaps that are placed on a person with 
a physical disability. The first one is the lack of physical ability to 
do what other people can do readily and naturally. We so-called 
normal individuals think of that as the only handicap the disabled 
must overcome. But the second handicap is something far more 
difficult — and far more important — to overcome. It is the handicap 
of being pitied. Well-meaning and generous friends pity the disabled 
and pour out sympathy and gifts upon them. The temptation to 
use even a minor handicap to win the solicitous aid of sympathetic 
friends or parents is so great that only the strong in spirit can resist. 

How Mrs. Baker overcame this second handicap is the most 
stirring story of her book. The first time Louise showed signs of 
giving in to this temptation, a wise father ended the “hospital 
honeymoon” with telling effect, and started her off on the more 
difficult road of self-independeuce. 

Out On a Limb’® is a fine book for high school students to read, ~ 
It is as much an inspiration and guide for the so-called normal 
person as it is for the crippled, or for those who work or play or live 
with handicapped friends or relatives: When you read it, you too 
will cheer for the cheerful Louise Baker. , 


* Whittlesey House, N.- Y. ($2.00) 





OUR FRONT COVER: “With lantern and 
with ladder he comes posting up the street.” 
Although not exactly what Stevenson had 
in mind when he wrote his poem, this 
turbaned man, atop his triangular ladder, 
is an Egyptian lamp-lighter. He is at work 


at a Cairo intersection. Modern suits and 
native Arab costumes blend in the colorful 
Egyptian capital. Notice the trolley num- 
bers, English on the left, Arabic on the 
right. In Arabic, the zero is diamond- my 
shaped. (See page 6.) — British Combine, * — 








































normal boy or girl can enjoy. 





















CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION 
C. G. Gonn Ltd. 


NAME_ 


3oys and girls who play musical instruments 
-} em to be more popular than others... 
they have more fun, more travel, more ad- 
venture. Yet these are advantages which any 


Free Book, “Fun and Popularity Through Music” 
The thrilling new 28-page book (illustrated 
below) tells how you can join the “select” 
group—how you can win friends, have fun, 
and be popular making music. How you can 
even play your way through college as thou- 
sands of others have done. Get your free 
copy from your friendly Conn dealer, or 
write Conn direct. No obligation. Send now. 


CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION 


1120 Conn. Building, Elkhart, Ind. 
Send FREE Book, “Fun and Popularity Through Music.” 





ADDRESS. 








CITY. STATE. 















, Say What 
‘You Please! 


... and that’s what we mean! This lep 
ters column, a regular feature of all edb 
tions of Scholastic Magazines, is open te 
opinion on any subject and criticism of 
any kind, brickbats or orchids. We wam 
to know what’s on your mind. Othe 
readers do, too. Address Letters Editor, 
Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42nd St, 
New York 17, N. Y.— The Editors. 


After reading Gay Head’s article ia 
the Sept. 30th issue, we feel it our duty 
to inform you that all teen-age girls de 
not dress as Mr. Flagg and Joe Correy 
imply. 

If a survey were taken of all high 
schools, you would find that the typi 
cal teen-age girl wears neat blouses, 
skirts that fall below the knees, and 
sweaters — naturally (but not borrowed 
from big brothers). Loafers and stock- 
ings replace our pushed-down bobby 
socks. 

Most girls take enough pride ia 
themselves to brush their hair and set 
it. They realize that beautiful hair is 
one of their greatest assets. 

We've had our say, and we hope 
that the boys will have enough cour- 
age to defend their honor. Most of the 
boys we know take as much pride in 
their appearance as girls do. 

Pat Fox and Bette Jean Bowes 
West Division High School 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Your honor is well defended. In Gay 
Head’s defense, her clean-up campaign 
didn’t refer to all teen-agers, nor neces; 
sarily to school clothes. The letters are 
still coming in on this subject, and 
we're glad you're concerned. 


°o e 2 


The design below was submitted to 
Allen Albright for his “What’s New’ 
column by Dominic Baffo of Detroit, 
Mich. Allen A. could not use it in his 
column, since Dominic’s invention has 
not yet been tested or put on the mar- 
ket. However, Allen says that, judging 
by some of the contraptions he’s seen 
on women’s feet, Dominic’s may be 
come a reality all too soon. 
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A Woman’s Shoe — 1947 version? 
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THE FRENCH REPUBLIC UNDER THE NEW CONSTITUTION 
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Citizens en eRe: tTolultwly Constitution 
ercise sover- = can be 
eignty by CONSTITUTION amended by 
electing the a referendum 
deputies to aa or by a ma- 
Assembly. + jority of Par. 
liemeat 
PARLIAMENT 
NATIONAL ASSEMBLY COUNCIL OF THE 
b> teat Mee oe REPUBLIC 
a 5. ele BAK Byes eet te | am mm ch 
A Aan 


1 
Makes laws, elects premier who holds office only 
as long as backed by Assembly -majority. If two 
overnments fall within eighteen months, the Assem- 
bly may be dissolved and new elections held, 





‘ mr i 
This body is able to delay 


actions of the Assembly if 
it disagrees with decisions. 








those inted 


PREMIER 
Sets government policy. Ap- 
points cabinet and civil and 
military officials except 
by President 











than their share of voting in their 

first postwar year. AS a result, they 
now have a new constitution, and a 
newly-elected parliament to carry out 
its provisions. The infant Fourth Re- 
public is taking its first steps. 

The chart on the right shows how the 
Fourth Republic will govern France un- 
der the new constitution. This consti- 
tution was approved on October 13, 
when 9,109,217 citizens voted in favor 
of it. It was opposed by 8,046,651. An 
almost equal number of qualified voters 
did not go to the polls. 

In its present form, France’s con- 





Te: citizens of France have had more 


mental power is given to the National 
Assembly. The second chamber, the 
Council of the Republic, can delay the 





CABINET 


Executes laws passed by 
Assembly; administers gov- 
ernment bureaus. Draws up 
budget for the Assembly. 





stitution is a compromise between two CONSTITUTIONAL ee eee 
opposing views. Most of the govern- COMMITTEE ' Includes fourteen members 


Includes thirteen members 
who decide whether laws 
passed by Assembly call 
for Constitution revision. 
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PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC 
Selected by Parliament for 
7-year term. He may ask the 
Assembly for reconsideration 
of any law he disagrees with. 
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who oversee judiciary; sub- 
mits lists to President from 
which he selects judges. 








action of the Assembly, but can do lit- 
tle else. The president, elected by both chambers, also has 
little power. 

General Charles de Gaulle, leader of wartime France, 
does not like the provisions of the new constitution. He 
holds no political office at present, but his influence is 
strong among millions of admiring Frenchmen. The General 
would like to see a French government with a strong presi- 
dent, enjoying powers at least equal to those of the U. S. 
President. He also favors a legislature which has two cham- 
bers with approximately equal powers. 

The extreme leftist political parties in France, particu- 
larly the Communists, are not happy with the new consti- 
tution, either. But they do not agree with General de Gaulle. 
They would like to have all law-making power given to a 
single body, with the president as a figurehead. 

In October, 1945, Frenchmen (and, for the first time, 
Frenchwomen) elected an assembly to draft a constitution. 
In this Constituent Assembly, the Communists were the 
strongest party. The Assembly, therefore, drafted a consti- 
tution with a single legislative body. But this draft was 














“ejected in a national plebiscite last May. 
4 A new Constituent Assembly was elected in June, with 


Graphics Institute 


the party of Popular Republican Movement (MRP) receiv- __ 
ing more votes than the Communists. It was this Assembly ~ 
which drafted the constitution approved by the French 
people on’ October 13. 

The new constitution differs in some respects from the 
constitution of the Third Republic, which ended when 
France fell under the iron heel of Germany in 1940. The old 
Senate had more power than the new Council of the Re- 
public. Under both constitutions, the chief executive offi- 
cer is the premier, elected by the Assembly. 

Still one more vote was scheduled for France, on No- 
vember 10. Representatives were to be chosen for the new 
National Assembly, scheduled to meet on November 28. 

Further revisions in the new constitution are still possible. 
If General de Gaulle’s pleadings are heeded, there will be 
changes. These changes can be voted by two-thirds of the 
Assembly, or by three-fifths of both the Assembly and the 
Council of the Republic. 

If any suggested change is approved by more than a 
simple majority, but less than a majority of two-thirds or 
three-fifths, the alternatives must be put before the people 
in another national referendum. 











In the shadow of the pyramids, Napoleon Bonaparte told his soldiers, ‘Forty centuries look down upon you.” 


world. The world’s earliest recorded date, which marks 

the first usg of the calendar, is found in Egypt — 4241 
B.C. With hieroglyphics (picture writing), the ancient 
Egyptian kings recorded their reigns on the walls of their 
huge tombs. These tombs have given us many clues to 
early Egyptian life. 

Although Egypt covers 366,000 square miles (an area 
slightly smaller than Texas and Arizona combined), prac- 
tically all of its 16,680,000 people live in the 13,600 square- 
mile area along the Nile river, for the rest of Egypt is 
desert. This also was true in ancient Egypt. Then, as now, 
Egyptians relied upon the floods of the Nile to make their 
fields fertile. They developed geometry, weights, measures, 
and water clocks to gauge the rise and fall of the river that 
gave them life. Anticipating the present Suez Canal, they 
connected the Mediterranean and Red Seas by a Nile river 
canal. 

These early Egyptians had highly developed engineering 
ability. Even before the invention of the wheel, they trans- 
ported massive blocks of stone to build tremendous temples, 
Obelisks, pyramid tombs, and dams. 

Pharaoh Menes founded the first dynasty of ancient 
Egypt, and built his capital at Memphis around 3400 B.C. 
As early as Menes’ time, the Egyptians traded in lumber 
with Lebanon, fought the Nubians (in Ethiopia), and ex- 
panded westward into Libya. 

There were constant quarrels among the feudal chiefs 
who owned the land, controlled the peasants as slaves, and 
sometimes even dictated to weak Pharaohs. The rivalry be- 
tween the great city-states of Memphis and Thebes also 
weakened Egypt. About 1788 B.C. Egypt was invaded by 
the Hyksos, a Syrian-like shepherd people who may have 


Bcc cradled the oldest civilization in the western 
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U.N. Series: Egypt is now a key nation in Arab world 
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been related to the Israelites. The Egyptians later defeated 
the Hykos and ruled Ethiopia, Somaliland, Syria, and Iraq. 

A touch of glamor was added to this period when extraor- 
dinary Hatshepsut, the wife of a pharaoh, garbed herself 
in men’s clothes and ruled as “king of Egypt.” To escape 
from the oppression of later Pharaohs, Moses led the Jews 
out of Egypt and into Palestine around 1226 B.C. 

After 1200 B.C., Egypt’s wealth and strategic trade posi- 
tion made it a prize for invaders. The Egyptians were con 
quered in turn by Hittites, Libyans, Ethiopians, Assyrians, 
and Persians. In 332 B.C., Alexander the Great invaded 
Egypt, freeing it from the Persians and founding Alex 
andria. In this port was housed the finest library in the 
world. Alexandria became the center of the Hellenic-Egyp 
tian civilization which long dominated Egypt and gave 
Egypt Christianity. Today, the descendants of these Chris 
tians are called Copts and live mostly in Alexandria. 

Greek officers, called the Ptolemys (Cleopatra was of # 
Ptolemaic family), intermarried with Egyptians and ruled 
Egypt until the Roman conquest around the beginning o 
the Christian era. 


Turkey Becomes Moslem 


By the time of the 7th century, Egypt was so weakened 
by Roman rule that Moslems from Arabia captured Egypt 
with ease. The Arabs ruled Egypt through Turkish (and 
later Egyptian) governors who were under the Moslem 
Caliphate (see article on Turkey in last week's issue). 

Arabic was made the official language in the 8th century, 
and the Moslem religion became the chief religion @ 
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Egypt, as it is today. In the 10th century, the Fatimites 
a Moslem Dynasty, built the city of Cairo, and al Azha 
the great theological school of the Moslem faith and 
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gidest’ university in the world, In 1010 the Fatimites de- 
sroyed a Christian church in Jerusalem —the act which 
set off the Crusades. c 

In order to defeat (in 1250 and 1291) the Catholic 
European Crusaders, the Egyptians purchased many slaves 
(called Mamelukes) for their army. The Mamelukes soon 
established themselves as Egyptian sultans. Incompetent 
rulers, they involved Egypt in so many wars with Ottoman 
Turkey that the Egyptian population was decreased by one 
third. In 1517 the last Mameluke sultan was conquered by 
the Ottoman emperor, and Turkey controlled Egypt. 


Beginning of Modern Egypt 


Egypt was opened to the west when Napoleon con- 
quered it in the 1790s. The English and Turks finally 
ousted the French with the aid of Albanian soldiers. One 
of these Albanians was Mohammed Ali, who defeated a 
British invasion in 1807, massacred the Mamelukes in 1811, 
and founded the present line of Egyptian kings under 
Turkish domination. Mohammed Ali reorganized the Egyp- 
tian army along European lines, started the important cotton 
industry, and promoted education. He increased Egyptian 
trade but ruined the economy by oppressively taxing the 
peasants, by confiscating most of the land, and by waging 
many wars. 

Mohammed Ali conquered part of Arabia in 1815, Then 
he took the Sudan and briefly invaded Greece. From Turkey 
he obtained the right to pass on his title (Pasha, later 
Khedive) to his sons. His son, Said Pasha, in 1856 gave 
a French engineer, Ferdinand de Lesseps, a concession to 
build the Suez Canal, Said’s nephew, Ismail, was such a 
spendthrift that, to avoid bankruptcy, he sold to the British 
government his shares in the Suez Canal, which was 
opened on November 17, 1869. (Britain today owns 44 
per cent of the canal company’s shares, French business- 
men 52 per cent, other nationalities four per cent.) 


British Military Control 


This marked the beginning of British military dominance 
over Egypt. Rebellions in the Sudan forced the British to 
take over this region in 1883, and establish a condominium 
(joint British-Egyptian rule) .over it in 1899. British rule 
in Egypt during the beginning of the 20th century put 
the bankrupt nation back on its feet. The population in- 
creased, taxation on the peasants was lightened, native 
tribunals were improved, and Egypt was given control of 
its own revenue. 

But Egyptian Nationalists wanted the British to get out 
of Egypt. They organized the WAFD party. To appease 
the WAFD, Britain gave the Egyptians a constitution in 
1908. World War I, in which Egypt sided with the Allies 
and Turkey sided with the Central Powers, forced Britain’s 
Lord Kitchener to establish a protectorate over Egypt. 

In 1922 Britain declared Egypt independent, But Britain 
retained the rights to safeguard British empire communica- 
tions such as Suez, to protect foreign residents in Egypt, and 
to govern the Sudan. The Egyptian sultan, Fuad I, pro- 
claimed himself king. A constitution was drawn up which 
gave the king the right to appoint a third of the Senate, 
to dissolve the Chamber of Deputies, and to approve all 
legislation, The WAFD won the 1926 elections. Opposed 
to WAFD popularity, King Fuad in 1938 dissolved Parlia- 
Ment and set himself up as a dictator. 

_ When the Labor party came to power in Britain in 1929, 
titain offered Egypt complete equality, and the Egyptian 
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King permitted elections. The WAFD won overwhelmingly. 
Mustapha Nahas Pasha, the Premier, established custom 
tariffs to protect Egyptian industry, taxed foreign concerns 
in Egypt for the first time, proclaimed universal ele- 
mentary education, and founded an agricultural bank for 
smal] farmers., (Most Egyptians are poor two-acre farm- 
ers.) When Nahas refused to accept a British treaty be- 
cause Britain would not give the Sudan to Egypt, King 
Fuad-re-established a dictatorship, with Ismail Sidky Pasha 
as Premier. 

The WAFD again came to power when Italy invaded 
Ethiopia in 1935. Fuad died, and young Farouk I sue- 
ceeded his father as king. Nahas in 1936 signed a treaty 
with Britain whereby British forces were to remain in Suez 
only, and the Sudan was to be governed by condominium. 

Egypt stayed non-belligerent through most of World War 
II, giving harbor rights to the British fleet and bases to 
Allied armies and air forces. Egypt gave the Allies so many 
supplies that it is now, for the first time, a creditor nation. 
As the air hub of the Near East, Egypt recently signed an 
airbase pact with the U. S. and formed a joint airline with 
Britain, Egypt also is headquarters of the Arab League. 


Opposition to British Influence 


Last winter, Premier Mahmoud Fahmy Nokrashy Pasha 
(head of the more conservative Saadist party) resigned 
after anti-British riots raged in Egypt. King Farouk re- 
appointed as Premier, Ismail Sidky Pasha, who is moderately 
anti-British. 

Sidky’s big problem now is the 1936 British treaty, which 
is up for reconsideration. Wartime British troops are with- 
drawing from Egypt, but Britain asks for three years in 
which to complete this evacuation. Britain also asks Egypt 
to pledge aid in the defense of Near-Eastern countries (such 
as Iran and Turkey) which are not adjacent to Egypt. And 
Britain says that the Sudan is unwilling to place itself under 
Egyptian rule. Britain is anxious to safeguard the Suez by 
keeping forces in the Sudan and Palestine. 

Under pressure from Nahas’ powerful anti-British WAFD, 
which now is the opposition party, Sidky has refused the 
British requests. Egypt may turn the whole problem over 
to the U.N. Security Council. 





This is the. Cairo street scene viewed from Shep- 
heard’s Hotel, center of Middle East news and intrigue. 
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Central point of Yangtze River development will be 
this dam, the greatest concrete dam ever planned. 


his magic lamp and ordered his genii to lift a 10,000- 
ton ship 530 feet in the air. Even Aladdin would be 

amazed if he were to peek over the shoulder of John 
Lucian Savage and look at the blueprints laid before him. 

Aladdin would see plans for China’s proposed Ichang 
Dam, the biggest dam in the world — 750 feet high, com- 
pared to our huge 726-foot Boulder Dam. The Ichang mon- 
ster of concrete and steel will generate five times more 
hydroelectric power than Grand Coulee Dam, at present 
the world’s most powerful. 

So that ships will be able to travel past the dam barrier, 
eight massive cranes will pick up the ships and carry them 
like toy boats over the dam lock, a distance twice as high 
as Niagara Falls. 

Savage, the planner of the Ichang project, is the sort of 
man Aladdin would like. Savage is the genii of our age. 
The world’s most brilliant construction engineer, he designed 
Boulder and Grand Coulee dams, as well as vast new irri- 
gation projects for Mexico, Australia, and India. Now he 
hopes to start China on the road to modern industry by 


lr HIS wildest dreams, Aladdin never would have rubbed 


planning the Ichang Dam, China’s “Yangtze Valley Author- | 


ity.” His plans may revolutionize China, yet they came 
about almost by accident. 

Savage was touring China before the war ended, look- 
ing for a dam site to help irrigate China and develop power. 
His guides at first did not mention the Ichang gorge; they 
decided building a dam there would be impossible. 


Doing the Impossible 


But Savage does not use the word impossible. On a last 
minute suggestion from the Chinese, he journeyed to the 
Ichang region, half of which then was occupied by the 
Japanese. He looked down from the rock precipices edging 
the Yangtze River at Ichang and watched the waters below 
Faging over the Gorge of the Yellow Cat. Then he asked 
about the Yangtze — what was the story of this great river? 

“Icy mountain streams form the Yangtze (or Great River) 
high up in Tibet,” the Chinese answered Savage. “The life- 
line of eight provinces and the main artery for 16 cities, 
it swirls and churns for 3,200 miles and spits enough silt 
. into the China sea to build a one-mile-long island every 


year. 











Yangtze Dam... 


“Is it a calm or wild river?” he asked. “Wild at its source,” 
they answered, “placid at its mouth, About as wide as the 
Mississippi, it plunges down from Tibet and winds its way 
between Sikang and the Yunnan mountains, where there 
are excellent timber, minerals, and water power waiting to 
be used for industries. At Ichang, the river’s rock gorge is 
so narrow — one-half mile — that the Yangtze waters are 
forced through the gap under tremendous pressure, churn- 
ing wildly over ten miles of rapids which bear such fancy 
names as The Witches, Wind Box, and Goose Tail. 

“These rapids bar ships from the upper Yangtze and 
China’s wartime capital of Chungking. The supplies that 
are sent west of Ichang must be transferred to small power 
boats capable of tackling the currents. If it were not for 
the Ichang bottleneck, big ships would sail all the way 
from the sea to Chungking and beyond. 


Flood Control Means Food 

“But shipping is not the only Yangtze problem,” the Chi- 
nese continued. “There also is the fear of flood and the pos- 
sibility of drought. East of Ichang, the river begins to 
widen. In spring and summer, when Tibetan snows start 
to melt, the river becomes so swollen that it floods the rich 
rice-land through which it flows. 

“The floods would be even more disastrous than they are 
if it were not for Tungting Lake, a natural ‘shock-absorber’ 
which sucks up Yangtze floodwater. But Tungting is not 
enough to prevent flood. Then, when rains are infrequent, 
the river does not flood, and the surrounding farmland dries 
for lack of water. We need good irrigation.” 

Listening to the tale of the Yangtze, Savage decided that 
Ichang was the spot for the dam. The Chinese government 
is paying U. S. designers to work out the Savage plan, 
which will be carried out in ten years by the U. S. Bureau 
of Reclamation with the aid of Chinese engineers. 

The dam will collect Yangtze waters to form a huge lake 
that will reach back above Chungking. The river-fed lake 
behind the top of the dam will be 530 feet above the foot 
ot the dam. Eight rail-borne cranes will hoist ships from 
one level to the other so that they can continue to Chung- 
king. If you spread all the water which the dam will back 
up over the state of Illinois, the whole state would be cov- 
ered by 18 inches of water. Twenty great tunnels 50 feet 
in diameter will be bored through solid rock to carry water 
past the dam to irrigate 10 million acres of land in the 
heart of China. This will permit two crops yearly instead 
of one, will control flood and drought, and will drain ma- 
larial swamps on the lower Yangtze. 

The first dam ever to have its generators deep under 


ground, the Ichang Dam will supply very cheap power fory 


the people in the Yangtze provinces —a population 
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China's YVA 


that of the U. S. The YVA will bring electricity to peasants 
who know of nothing more advanced than the oil lamp. 
The Yangtze valley provinces are in for awakening. 


The Provinces That Will Flourish 

Mineral-rich Sikang is China’s wild west and her newest 
province (made a province in 1939). The land is a tumble 
of rugged mountains topped by mighty, 24,900-foot-high- 
Minya Konka, one of the world’s most dangerous and lofty 
peaks, With windy grassland plateaus stretching for miles, 
the land above the valleys is one huge pasture. 

Sikang’s capital, Tatsienlu, is a tea-growing center, sup- 
plying Tibet with the leaves and twigs for the strong red 
tea Tibetans love. The 20-pound tea bricks are carried on 
150-mile trips by human porters who tote on their back 
loads of tea that weigh more than they themselves do. 

Most Sikangese are Tibetans, but many of them are of a 
strange, handsome race which has no Mongolian slanty- 
eyed features and closely resembles the American Indians. 
Some of their ancestors may have migrated to America 
thousands of years ago. The Sikang-Tibetan man wears 
sheepskin boots, tunic, and a long-sleeved sheepskin coat. 
He carries a Buddhist prayer box and a turquoise-studded 
pocketbook. Instead of using calling cards, he exchanges 
silken scarves. 

He lives in a tent or in a two-story stone hut, the lower 
story for animals, the upper for his family. The hut is pro- 
tected by a mound of stones on which is carved the sacred 
formula Om Mani Padme Hum (“O, the jewel in the lotus, 
Amen”), each syllable of which stands for the beings in 
the Tibetan Buddhists’ spirit world — Gods, Titans, Men, 
Beasts, hungry Ghosts, and inmates of Hell. 

Hot Yunnan was opened up during World War II by the 





‘ammoth cranes may be used to get ships past the Yangtze Gorge dam. 
tranes raise or lower ships 550 ft., and carry them the length of locks. 
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Flowing eastward to the China Sea, the Yangtze is China’s greatest river. 
Its length Is the dist from Washington, D. C. to San Francisco, 
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Burma Road. Through arched tile gates under which Mareo 
Polo once traveled with silk--arrying camel caravans, trucks 
now rumble with supplizs for the budding industries and 
newly-opened mines near Kunming, 

Szechwan: China’s richest, most populous province until 
recently was controlled by warlords who lived in tiled, 
pastel-colored palaces. It has an ideal Hawaiian-like climate, 
much coal, and a red sandstone plain that is one of China’s 
principal granaries. Dotted with bronze animal statues, gilt 
temples, and tombs of the great Chinese Han emperors, 
this plain has been irrigated for 2200 years by canals built 
by the famed early Chinese engineer, Li Ping. 

Since every Chinese consumes about ten pounds of salt 
a year, most Chinese think of Szechwan as their salt-shaker. 
The Szechwan salt wells are two thousand years old. 
They were dug over a period of twenty years by peasants 
who took their turns jumping on an iron bit, shoving it 
slowly into the earth and rock, 

The conservative peasants of Hunan love ginger tea and 
big water pipes and boast that they have the toughest fight- 
ers, most beautiful women, most peppery food, and most 
bountiful rice in China. They also have 70 per cent of the 
world’s antimony. In their red-earth valleys, they patiently 
transplant every blade of rice by hand, irrigating their pad- 
dies with 70-foot-high water wheels. If they knew modern 
farming, they could also plant lush orange groves. 


China’s Future May Lie Along the Yangtze 


Capital of Hunan is Changsha, one of the oldest and 
wealthiest of China’s cities. Along its waterfront wall Chang- 
sha is a maze of houseboats with eyes painted on them to 
“see” through river traffic. Flocks of ducks ten thousand 
strong are “herded” to dockyard markets by sampans. 
These vessels are steered by oarsmen who never look for- 
ward but propel the crafts by landmarkings in the rear. 

The biggest event in Changsha is the Dragon Festival, 
when sleek river canoes painted with dragons race on a 
tributary of the wide Yangtze, This festival is centuries 
old, but not far away, in southern Kiangsi, President Chiang 
Kai-shek’s son, who was educated in Russia, governs the 
region along very modern, almost socialistic lines. 

Before the war, eastern Yangtze cities such as Nanking, 
formerly the beautiful capital of China, and Shanghai, China’s 
biggest city and her chief center of manufacture and trade, 
ranked as the leading sections of China. But in the future 
it may be the western Yangtze provinces — Sikang, Yunnan, 
Szechwan, Hunan, Kiangsi — which, with YVA, will become 


the industrial and agricultural centers of a new China. 























ITIZENS of Central Falls, Rhode Island, are proud of 
the “fearless four” on their local police force. Veterans 
who became rookie policemen, these four rebelled 

against higher authority to start a clean-up drive in this once 
wide-open gambling town. 

Last July, without orders, they raided a local shoe shine 
parlor, removed two slot machines, and presented them 
to the police chief. The four explained that worried mothers 
had asked them to get rid of the machines, because their 
children were taking money from their purses to play the 
machines. 

A few days later, the mayor announced that Frank 
Clich, John Byrnes, Lucien Tessier, and John Gorman had 
been suspended from the force. Their uniforms, badges, 
and guns were taken away. 

But the aroused citizens of Central Falls held mass 
meetings to back up the ex-patrolmen. Six attorneys from 
nearby Providence took up their fight. The mayor lifted the 
suspension. In the meantime, more than 140 slot machines 
were confiscated, several big gambling houses shut down, 
and about 50 illegal takers of race track bets arrested. 

-Now the “fearless four” are pounding their rookie beats 
once more. And they promise that the fight to clean up 
conditions in Central Falls has just begun. 


Policemen Do More Thgn Catch Lawbreakers 


Veterans like the “fearless four” are strengthening police 
ranks in communities all over the nation. They are shifting 
from the defense of their country to the defense of the 
lives and property of their home town neighbors. Their 
duties are many. The protection of Yourtown means more 
than apprehending lawbreakers. It includes regulating 
traffic, keeping order where crowds gather, restoring lost 
property to owners, helping out at fires and in accident 
eases — and occasionally delivering a baby. 

It was not until the middle of the last century that our 
communities began to establish police systems as we know 
them today. Before that time, citizens took turns protecting 
their towns through “watch and ward” societies. Those 
who made the rounds of the community at night were the 
“watch.” Day workers were the “ward” men. 





in Yourtown 


The police have a difficult job; you can 


help by taking an interest in their work 


But the citizens on “watch” duty wanted their sleep. 
They banded together and hired men to make their rounds 
for them. Eventually, watchmen were hired for the day 
work, too. In 1844, the New York City lawmakers made 
the first attempt to replace the watchmen (nicknamed the 
“Leatherheads” because they wore leather helmets for 
protection) by a police system organized by the city and 
paid for by taxes. 

It took time, however, before the citizens of New York 
and other communities could agree on what a police force 
should do and how it should be run. Some cities tried put- 
ting control of the police in the hands of the city council. 
Others set up police boards of three or four members. Still 
others turned control over to the states. The experimenting 
finally resulted in the kind of police force we have today, 
where responsibility for the department is given to one 
man — the commissioner. or chief of police. 


How a Police Force Is Organized 


In the majority of cities with more than 10,000 population, 
the police chief is appointed either by the mayor, the city 
manager, or the city council. In 13 per cent of the cities, 
a police or safety board appoints the chief, while 7 per 
cent of the cities have a safety or police director who does 
the appointing. The people elect the police chief in 3 per 
cent of the cities. 

Most large police forces are set up like the army — with 
the ranks of private, sergeant, lieutenant, and captain. 
Large cities are usually divided into precincts. Each pre- 
cinct has its own station under a police captain. 

If you live in a small town, you will not need such a 
complicated organization to protect you from law-breakers. 
Most towns elect a constable who works closely with the 
local justice of the péace in preserving law and order. 
In rural areas, the chief police officer is usually the sheriff. 
Elected by the people of the county, the sheriff carries 
out the orders of the county courts. No doubt you have 
seen him in action in countless Western movies — leading 
the posse of deputy sheriffs he has appointed to assist him 
in bringing a desperate killer to justice. 

All these police officers usually have authority only 
within the limits of their own communities. And in these 
days of high-speed automobiles, criminals can rob the 
local bank and move quickly beyond the community limits. 
To meet this threat, the states have set up police forces. 
Not only can the state troopers patrol a larger area, but 


they also have the advantage of modern equipment which 


many small communities cannot afford. 
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Today, catching criminals has become a scientific busi- 
ness. In grandfather’s day the standard method was to 
round up all “suspicious characters” in the vicinity of the 
crime and “ give them the works” until someone confessed. 
The police were not always particular about getting the 
right man — so long as they could tell the public that they 
had “cracked the case.” Another way of getting their man 
was through the tips of informers or “stool-pigeons.” 

They can be sure they are getting the right man today 
by using the fingerprint system. Scientists have proved 
that no two persons have the same pattern of loops and 
lines across their finger tips. Most large cities keep files of 
the fingerprints of persons they have “booked” as an aid 
in identifying suspected criminals. Smaller communities 
can get the same service by sending the fingerprints of 
suspects to be checked in the huge central files maintained 
by the Federal Bureau of Investigation in Washington. 


Police Work Is a Science 


To do their job well today, police use scientific equip- 
ment. They employ lie detectors. They set up modern 
laboratories in which they can analyze blood stains, ashes, 
and mud for clues. In fact, the white coat of the chemist 
is as much a police uniform today as the more familiar navy 
blue and polished buttons. 

Because their work has become a science, police need 
more training today than in earlier days. Progressive com- 
munities insist that new men on the force first pass a tough 
mental and physical examination. They then must put in 
many hours of hard study to learn a special job. Some are 
trained for detective work, or for the homicide squad which 
investigates killings. Other important details are in the 
traffic bureau, the health squad, and the juvenile delin- 
quency bureau. 

Nor are many policemen “flatfoots” these days. Instead 
of covering their beats on foot, they use cars, motorcycles, 
and horses. Where there is a waterfront, we have sea-going 
“cops.” And some cities even have “flying cops.” 

The development of radio has been one of the biggest 
aids to Yourtown’s police force. By installing radios in 
squad cars, headquarters can swiftly get in touch with the 
car nearest the scene of a crime. In some areas, smaller 
communities have pooled their radio and squad car equip- 
ment to give the communities speedy service. 

A police force may have the best equipment and still 
not do a good job of preserving law and order in the com- 
munity. In Chicago, for instance, the public has been 
aroused over a record of unsolved murders. John S. Knight, 
editor and publisher of the Chicago Daily News, recently 
wrote an editorial on the situation in which he said: “There 
are cases on the record where individual policemen have 
been called on the carpet by ward committeemen because 
they have been ‘too active’ in their investigations.” 


Efficiency of the Police Depends Upon Citizens 


Citizens in other communities have made similar charges 
that the police were in league with corrupt politicians in 
protecting vice and gambling. Police have also been accused 
of beating and torturing prisoners (giving them the “third- 
degree”) in order to make them sign confessions. A third 
criticism is made of the way in which city and county jails 
are run. According to the Federal Bureau of Prisons, more 
than 2,500 of our 3,000 local jails are so filthy and poorly 
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Policemen must respond to any emergency. Here, 
instructor teaches them how to wrap a new-born baby. 


run that prisoners are kept under almost inhuman conditions. 

If any of these charges can be made in Yourtown, it is 
probably the community’s fault. Where the citizens take 
an active interest in their police department, they usually 
have one that is honest and efficient. Where the citizens are 
indifferent, so are the police. 

The attitude that citizens have toward the law also 
determines the type of law enforcement in their community. — 
Where people trade in the black market, go through stop 
lights, break speed limits and then get their traffic tickets 
“fixed,” they are breeding public disrespect for the law. 
Such an attitude encourages real criminals to take their 
chances with the law. 

If every citizen respected the law and insisted that others 
respect it, corrupt police officials would soon be out of 
office. And the vast majority of policemen, who work long 
hours and risk their lives to protect you, would be able 
te do an even better job. 


Ewing Galloway 
In many cities, patrol cars are speeded to scenes 
of accidents and crimes by radioed instructions. 


















1. EGYPT 


Underline the correct ending to each 


of the following Each 
counts 3. Total 30. 


1. Most of the Egyptian people live: 


statements. 


(a) Near the (c) Around the 
Delta pyramids 
(b) In the (d) Along the Nile 


desert 
2. The Hyksos conquered Egypt be- 
cause: 

(a) They dis- (c) 
covered the 
wheel 

(b) They had 
gunpowder 


Rulers were 
weakened by 
rivalry 
(d) They fought 

with strange 
weapons. 
8. Science developed in Egypt very 
early because of: 


(a) Royal (c) Hieroglyphics 
decree (d) Need to cope 

(b) Egyptian with river floods 
genius 


4. Egypt's most important industry 
today is: 

(a) Antique 
collecting 
and selling 

(b) Tobacco 
manufac- 
turing 

5. The majority shares in the Suez 
Canal are owned by: 
(a) A French 


(c) Cotton growing 
(d) Limestone for 
pyramids 


(c) Egyptians 


corporation (d) The Turkish 
(b) Descen- government 

dants of 

Disraeli 


Number in chronological order which 
came first, second, third. 


6. ( ) Khedives ( ) Pharaohs 


STUDENTS! Enter the race for a bronze Achievement Key. Each 
classroom teacher may obtain one key, to be awarded at the end 
of the semester to the student with the best record in WORLD WEEK 
CITIZENSHIP QUIZ. Questions are based on articles in this issue. 
Perfect score is 100. Answers in Teachers Edition. 


7. ( ) Napoleon ( ) Menes 
( ) Farouk 

8. ( ) British rule ( ) Napoleon 
( ) Hyksos conquest 

9. ( ) Moses and the Jews 
( ) Menes ( ) Moslems 

10. ( ) Premier Sidky ( ) Cleo- 
patra. ( ) Lord Kitchener 
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ll. CRIME BUSTING 


In each of the following statements 
a word or phrase is missing. Fill in the 
blanks. Each counts 3. Total 30. 


1. Early in the last century police 
volunteers were members of a — 
society. 

2. In most of our cities today the 
chief of police is appointed by the 





3. Rank in a police force usually fol- 
lows the pattern set by the 

4. The ____ maintains a central 
file of fingerprints. 

5. According to John S. Knight, 
Chicago has the reputation of allowing 
= to interfere with the prosecu- 
tion of crime. 

6. More _______ and _ less brawn 
help to make a better policeman today. 

7. The term used for the illegal 
beating of a suspect to obtain a con- 
fession is the ; 

8. The responsibility for a corrupt 
police force can often be traced to the 











9. The addition of four _______ to 
the Central Falls police force helped 
to improve public order. 


using informers who are popularly 
known as 
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ill. YANGTZE VALLEY 

Match the items in the right hand 
column with those in the left and place 
the proper number in the parentheses. 
Each counts 2. Total 30. 





l. ¥VA ( ) Tea 

2. Sikang ( ) Antimony 

3. Tibet ( ) Burma Road 
4. Hunan ( ) Salt 

5. Tibetan snows ( ) Floods 

6. Szechwan ( ) New province 
7. Yunnan ( ) Ichang gorge 


In the parentheses check off the 
things that flood control dams do and 
(X) the things they do not do: 


8. ( ) Form artificial lakes 
) Increase drought 

) Conserve soil 

) Narrow the river back of the 
dam 

) Allow for 
projects 

) Multiply obstacles to naviga- 
tion 

) Provide cheap electricity 

) Cause new cities to develop 


9. ( 
10. ( 
( 


greater irrigation 


all 
~~ 
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IV. FRANCE’S FOURTH REPUBLIC 


Some of the following statements are 
true, some false. Place T or F in the 
parentheses. Each counts 2. Total 10. 


1. The new Constitution of the 
Fourth Republic was approved by an 
overwhelming majority. ( ) 

2. The president of France remains 
a figurehead. ( ) 

3. Women vote in France. ( ) 

4. The new constitution cannot be 
revised. ( ) 

5. De Gaulle heartily approves the 
Fourth Republic’s new constitution. ( ) 





( ) Kings 10. Police catch criminals often by My Score____ Total Score 

WHAT DO YOU KNOW? RIVERS 1. “Wildcats” 

NICKNAMES In the space alongside each river 9 >. 

Here is a list of nicknames. In the aon . ee Ht © come Coengh or 4, “Fighting Irish” 
borders: 

space before each put down the real 

last name of each person: a ‘aueg 
“Wild Bill SS. eQON-p ‘ueByoy-g  ‘uoyoutlg-J 
“Blood and Guts” 3. +... _Desplaines SUIB}JSOMYVION-[ ‘SaUDUYIIANT 1]0qI00 J 
“Vinegar Joe” 6 iene —— Tete ‘SBXO]-C ‘YIOX MON-F ‘stouN] 
“Great Commoner” Ds. cite fle Grande -g ‘euvrpuy-g ‘uoyBurysepy-T ‘ssaary 


__ “Buffalo Bill” 

_ “Little Flower” 

_ “The Raven” 
“The Little Giant” 


QOD OT Go po 
| 


FOOTBALL NICKNAMES 


In the space alongside each football 
team nickname, write its college. 


‘sepsnog 
‘BIpienygey-g ‘Apop-s 


 * ‘uUO}sSnOP-) 


‘urAig-F ‘[]ea[ag-¢g “oyeg-g SueAouog, 


‘SAM UY WAT 
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For Doris, 
the dream bubble 
burst 


By William Kehoe 


UNCLE HITTY 


AND THE 
BLUE SOAP 


BUBBLES 


oan didn’t want to go with the 
county representatives of the Girl 
Scouts to their camp, but all of the 
time her father and her mother kept 
talking about how soon the weekend 
for the trip would be there. At supper 
she listened to the two of them, or to 
her Uncle Hity, who talked so little; 
and still they didn’t understand her not 
wanting to go. 

“Uncle Hitty, I’ve been thinking,” 
her father announced. “It’s about time 
you tied up your castor oil bean plants 
out in back. Beginning to look like 
we've got nothing but castor oil bean 
plants. Ricinis communis,” he solemnly 
added. Immediately he turned to Doris. 
“And when you're back, you can help 
your Uncle Hitty with his garden more. 
You remember ow. 

“But I don’t want to go,” Doris be- 
gan. Her father didn’t listen, however, 
but pried an unlighted cigar between 
his lips, took the evening paper from 
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the table and went into the living 
room. As far as he was indifferently 
concerned, the matter was settled. 

Doris’ mother sat twisting her nap- 
kin inside its ring and twisting her 
lips at the same time, to warn Doris 
not to say anything more. Doris 
frowned. She could always have her 
way with father, so tired after his day 
at work, if only her mother ‘never 
looked so worried and warned Doris 
not to bother him. 

“But I just don’t want to,” she began. 

Her mother, helplessly, said nothing, 
but arose and took her dishes to the 
kitchen. Doris looked around in quiet 
anxiety, but her Uncle Hitty, who was 
really her great-uncle, still ruminated 
on his dessert and was off in a little 
dream world by himself. He had been 
the next logical person, the only per- 
son left, in fact, to say something to 
about her trip. But when te looked up, 
he smiled so absently that she decided 
not to just then. 

She waited until the next morning, 
the day before she was supposed to 
leave. She walked into the sloped back- 
yard and found him looking at the half 
of garden which her father had allotted 
him. He was probably wondering why 
his nasturtiums (Tropaeolum majus, her 
father had solemnly told the family) 
had come up in his first row after he 
had informed everyone how he had 
planted zinnias there, and why in his 
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second there were zinnias instead af 
nasturtiums. She stood beside him. She 


liked him so much, quiet as he usually ~ . 


was, walking up and down the village 
streets by himself in the afternoon, 
fumbling in his garden in the cooler 
evening. And when he wasn’t there, 
fraternizing with angleworms, he sat 
on the back porch blowing soap bubbles 
and watching them drift away, a glis 
tening blue in the sunlight since he 
had mixed blueing with his soap. 

Suddenly, watching him, Doris knew 
something. Uncle Hitty (it was really 
his last name, but it would have beea 
a shame to leave a last name like that 
unused) was just about the main rea- 
son she didn’t want to go with the 
Scouts. She had never gone off by her- 
self before, and there didn’t seem much 
need for starting now. Why should she 
when she was happy enough where she 
was, with Uncle Hitty and his spiral 
ing nasturtium seedlings? 

“You know about the trip, don’t you?” 
she tried to explain. 

“You never been, Doris,” he said 
abruptly. Even though he knew what 
she was going to say, he spoke diffi- 
dently, forcing his interest. He was 
always in a distant little world, but 
she liked being there with him. 

“No,” she agreed. 

“You never been there and you don't 
know. They’re having it near the lake, 

(Continued on page 
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U.N. Acts on World-Wide 
Reduction in Armaments 


It was a week of history-making ut- 
terances. The opening shot in the verbal 
battle was fired by Russia’s Premier, 
Joseph V. Stalin, in a press statement to 
the United Press. This was followed a 
day later by an oratorical “salvo” at 
the United Nations General Assembly 
by Russia’s Foreign Minister, Vyaches- 
lav M. Molotov. A day after that came 
the reply, for the United States, by 
American delegate Warren R. Austin. 
In that order, here — briefly — is what 
each said. 

In reply to 31 questions submitted 
4o him by Hugh Baillie, president of 
the United Press, Stalin declared that 
Russia does not have the secret of the 
atom bomb, and that she believes in 
“a strong international control” of 
atomic energy. He disagreed with U. S. 
Secretary of State James F. Byrnes that 
there was growing tension between 
Russia and the United States. He stated 
that Russia was still interested in a loan 
from us. For Germany, he favored eco- 
nomic and political unity, with some 
sort of central administration under 
Allied control. 

The Soviet leader denied that the 
veto was being overworked by Russia 
in the U.N. Security Council. He de- 
nounced “Churchill and those who 
think like him in Great Britain and 
the United States” as the most serious 
threat to peace. Mr. Baillie asked Stalin 
whether he thought present negotia- 
tions would lead to “the conclusions of 
peace treaties which will establish 
amicable relations” among the Allies. 
He answered, “I hope so.” 

Regarding Yugoslavia’s decision not 
to sign the Italian peace treaty, Stalin 
stated that “Yugoslavia has grounds to 
be dissatisfied.” He also disclosed that 
Russia has sixty divisions of troops in 
the European countries west of the 
Russian border at the present time. 
(Winston Churchill had charged Russia 
had 200.) 


Reduction of Armaments 


Before the world had sufficient time 
to analyze Stalin’s statements thor- 
oughly, there came the 69-minute-long 
speech by Soviet Foreign Minister 
Molotov at the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly. He flatly rejected the 





American plan for international atomic 
control, but called on the United Na- 
tions to bring about a “general reduc- 
tion of armaments” that would include 
the banning of atomic energy for mili- 
tary purposes. 

Mr. Bernard M. Baruch, the United 
States representative on the United Na- 
tions Atomic Energy Commission, was 
the target of a bitter attack by Mr. 
Molotov. He accused the American 
elder statesman of heading a school of 
imperialism with “an irresistible trend 
toward expansion and unchallenged 
domination of the world.” He declared 
that the importance of atomic bombs 
was “exaggerated” and warned -that 
“atomic bombs used by one side may 
be opposed by atomic bombs and some- 
thing else from the other side.” ~ 

The Soviet Foreign Minister vigor- 
ously insisted on keeping the veto power 
as it is at present. He linked the veto 
power with the question of atomic 
control. He caut’oned the delegates of 
the General Assembly that the elimina- 
tion of the Big Five’s veto power in the 
Security Council would mean the “li- 
quidation” (the end) of the United 


Nations. “Is it not because there is a_ 


desire to give a free hand to the wor- 
shippers of the atomic bomb that some- 
one is raising such a hubbub around 
the veto?” he demanded. 

The resolution introduced by Mr. 
Molotov urged (a) a declaration by the 
General Assembly that a general re- 
duction of armaments was “necessary,” 
and (b) that this proposed disarma- 
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“NOW, WE BELIEVE .. .” Mrs. Vijayalakshmi 
Pandit, Indian U.N. delegate, explains her views 
to a visiting N. Y. college student during a re- 
cess in General Assembly session at Flushing. 











Warren Robinson Austin... 


. attributes his vigor and deter- 
mination to the fact that, like most Ver- 
monters, he “has downed many dishes 
of baked beans, particularly before the 
tender age of two and a half”. . . Is 
chief U. S. delegate to the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly, and will be U. S. Se- 
curity Council delegate on January 1 . . . 
Long a supporter of U. S. participation 
in international cooperation . . . Cele- 
brated 69th birthday this week . . . De- 
voted to his hobby of cultivating apple 
trees . . . A distinguished lawyer. 





ment include “as a primary objective” 
a ban on the manufacture and use of 
atomic energy for military purposes. 
The next day America took the ros- 
trum. Her spokesman was former Sena- 
tor Warren R. Austin, head of the 
United States delegation to the United 
Nations General Assembly. He stated 
that the- United States is just as eager 
as Russia for a worldwide reduction of 
armaments, But, he added, there must 
be “effective safeguards by way of in- 
spection and other means to protect 
complying states against the hazards of 
violation and evasion.” He pointed out 
that “after the last war, we made the 
mistake of disarming” . . . ourselves 
while other nations did not disarm. . . 
“We shall not repeat that mistake.” 


Disclose Numbers of All Troops 


The United States, Mr. Austin de- 
clared, endorsed Russia’s opposition to 
changing the veto power in the Se- 
curity Council. However, he felt that 
there was “room for improvement.” It 
was America’s “hope,” he said, that 
‘some time in the future” the Big Five 
can agree to modify the use of the veto. 

The Soviet proposal] for a report on 
th. number of Allied troops stationed 


in non-enemy countries was also ap- § 


proved by the United States — pro 
vided it was broadened to include an 
inventory of “all mobilized forces, 
whether at home or abroad.” In other 
words, Mr. Austin urged all countries 
to reveal the size and disposition ot 
their armed forces. “The United States,” 
Mr. Austin said, “has nothing to hide 
with regard to our armed forces at 
home or abroad. The United States wil 
promptly fulfill that policy.” 
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Mr. Austin did not cross words with 
Molotov on the latter’s accusations of 
“imperialism.” “Our motives in war 
and peace,” the American delegate as- 
serted, “we leave to the judgment of 
history. We fought for freedom side by 
side without recrimination [fault-find- 
ing]. Can’t we fight for peace side by 
side without recrimination? . . .” 


Miners Ask New Wage Rise 


What Happened: In one commer was 
John L. Lewis, leader of the United 
Mine Workers (AFL). In the other was 
Captain N. H. Collisson, Coal Mines 
Administrator for the U. S. Govern- 
ment. Since November 1, they have 
argued over issues of wages and work- 
ing conditions in an attempt to reach 
an agreement that would prevent a 
strike threatened by the 400,000 soft 
coal miners. 


Talburt in The Cleveland Press 


Who Wants Ice in the Winter? 


Since last May, the mines have been 
operated by the Government, rather 
than by private owners. 

Mr. Lewis asked for the conference 
on the grounds that the Government 
had violated vacation and’ welfare 
clauses in the present contract. Secre- 
tary of the Interior Julius A. Krug 
agreed to discuss the features in dis- 
pute. But he stated that the May 20 
contract was binding as long as the 
Government operated the mines. 

President Truman, backed by the 
opinion of Attorney General Tom C. 





Clark, decided that the U.M.W. had the 
right to reopen the agreement. On the 
eve of the conference, the Government 
granted retroactive vacation payments. 

If the present negotiations get no- 
where, Mr. Lewis could end the old 
agreement on November 15. And if 
there is no contract on November 20, 
when the termination would become 
final, the miners will strike. Their tra- 
dition is “no contract, no work.” 

The coal mines were seized by the 
Government last May to end a 59-day 
strike. After the seizure, Secretary Krug 
signed a contract with the U.M.W. 
granting their chief demands. Lewis 
and the mine owners have not yet been 
able to agree on terms under which 
the pits could be returned to private 
operation. 

What’s Behind It: Mr. Lewis hopes 
to win wage increases for his miners 
which will set a new wage pattern for 
the nation. Millions of workers in both 
CIO and AFL unions are now seeking 
new wage raises because of the in- 
creased cost of living. In leading the 
wage fight, Mr. Lewis, observers be- 
lieve, wants to steal the honors from 
Philip Murray, CIO president. 


Aiom Control Commission 


What Happened: Atomic energy in 
the United States was discharged from 
the Army. It became a civilian with 
President Truman’s appointment of the 
new Atomic Energy Commission, which 
will handle its control and develop- 
ment. 

David E, Lilienthal, 47-year-old 
head of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, was named head of this powerful 
civilian group. Mr. Lilienthal was also 
chairman of the committee which wrote 
the Acheson-Lilienthal report, basis of 
the Baruch plan for international atomic 
control. Gordon R. Clapp, general man- 
ager of TVA, was nominated to suc- 
ceed Mr. Lilienthal as TVA chairman. 

Working with Mr. Lilienthal on the 
atomic board will be: Dr. Robert F. 
Bacher, Cornell physicist who pioneered 
in the development of the atomic 
bomb and was scientific consultant to 
Bernard Baruch, American Represen- 
tative on the U.N. Atomic Energy 
Commission; Sumner T. Pike, business- 
man and former member of the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission; 
Lewis L. Strauss, banker and rear ad- 
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David E. Lilienthal, 47, di 





his new job 


on Atomic Energy Commission with Mr. Truman. — 


miral in the U. S. Naval Reserve; and 
William W. Waymack, editor of the 
Des Moines Register and Tribune, who 
was also an economic and fiscal ad- 
viser to Government agencies and is an 
active worker for international peace, 

These men will take over from the 
War Department direction of the na- 
tion’s three vast atomic energy plants, 
which represent a $3,000,000,000 in- 
vestment. They will have powers un- 
precedented in American history. 

The Commission will operate all 
facilities for making fissionable material; 
control all sources of plutonium, ura- 
nium, and other material which it de- 
cides can release “substantial quanti- 
ties” of atomic energy; conduct re- 
search and make atomic bombs for the 
U. S. armed forces; issue licenses for 


-the manufacture of equipment using 


atomic energy; and control all patents 
for making or using atomic energy. 
The Commission must report to Con- 
gress twice a year, but its decisions can 
be vetoed only by the President. 
What's’ Behind It: When Congress 
was considering atomic energy control 


- last spring, the chief subject of debate 


was whether the commission should 
have military members, Civilian con- 
trol won out in the McMahon bill 
passed last July. Since then, President 
Truman has been searching for men 
who could fill these extremely impor- 
tant posts. They were selected after 
much hard deliberation. 





David E. Lilienthal . . . 


. turns from controlling electric 
power to controlling atomic power . .. 


Left his successful law practice in 1981 _ @ 


to reorganize Wisconsin’s Public Sery- 
ice Commission . . . Two years later, be- 
came co-director (and, in 1941, chair- 
man) of the vast Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority ... A big Middle Westerner with’ 
a wide grin . .. Always a fighter for the 


public welfare, he used to fight with S 


his fists as a college light heavyweight 
. . «Married, has a daughter and a son. 
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Uncle Hitty 


(Continued) 


aren't theyr And thaj ought to be tun. 

She didn’t think so. She even wanted 
to. tel] him she didn’t belligerently as 
she had told her mother and father 
enough times, but she didn’t want to 
hurt his teelings. 

“It won't be for any time at all, just 
two ddys,” he :ontinued “Then you'll 
be coming back so soon 

“So won, she repeated. She tooked 
down at his hand holding hers ind the 
charm bracelet on her wrist No, it 
wouldn’t be any time at all, just two 
days; and then after the weekend she 
would be back. 

“Back,” she said aloud, to him and 
to herselt. and gaily leading him n.ak 
ing him hurry, she returned tc the 
house. They would <‘t on the porch 
all morning, she decided. slowing soap 
bubbles and doing nothing but what 
she wanted to do all day long 

“Please, Uncle Hitty she voegged 
him, brightly peevish She was having 
her own way again, as her father al 
ways said, and she laughed eve: more 
beca:-se she knew that she was 

At the beach, the gir's stayed in a 
large cottage that was almost like » 
hotel. They took their thinzs upstairs 
and found that they were ‘* sleep in 
two rooms, each large enough tor 9 
long row of single beds Most of them 
sat talking among themselves as the 
unpacked their  vernight bags. but 
Doris didn’t know anyone She sat by 
herselt, watching the breeze trom the 
lake blow the white cheesecleth cur 
tains at the windows 

“Get into your things girls, Mrs 
Briggs, the tall, stoutly angular woman 
who was in charge, called “We're all 
going in for a swim.” And Doris 
watched the others. cuntentedly regi. 
mented, climb out of their dresses and 
jumpers and into their swimsuits 

“Come on, come on,” they called as 
they left the room 
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In COMING, she said. put wher 
she had pulled the straps of he: suit 
tight around her shoulders, she dis 
covered thai the girls hadn. waited 
but were already dashing int the 
water. They hadn't been calling just 
her. after all. Only when they were 
together in the water, plopping tt up 
in great white fountains, pretending to 
swim and trying to float while Mrs 
Briggs churned about like mother 
hippopotamus, did she finally tee! bet 
ter. And even then it wasn’t because 
she was Doris Logan and they knew 
she was Doris Logan, but because -she 
too, was plopping up the water and 

ing to swim. 

At dinner it was the same way. When 
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WILLIAM KEHOF won a Scho 
laste story award in high school and 
went on to the University ot Mich. 
igan where he won Ann Arbor’s 
tamed Averv Hopwood Award with 
his first novel, A ‘weep of D -k 
published last year His new book, 
Strau Wtte. comes off the press to- 
morrow. Those of you who like 
“Uncle Hitty and the Blue Soap Bub- 
bles,” in this issue. will also enjoy 
Straw Wife. It is the story of impul 
sive. warm-hearted Minna Elgarth, 
who fights to save her eleven-year-old 
son from the dul] tuture his father 
has laid out for him. The book has 
the same warmth and humur as Uncle 
Hittv’s story, which is really an inci- 
dent in growing up such as most of 
us have experienced. 
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Mrs U&rggs had mumbled grave ano 
the girls were nudging each other al- 
most spitetully she didn't ioin in witb 
them She telt they ought to be wdg 
ing her alone - just as when her mothe 
and tather had company it was only 
she whom Uncle Hitty ever nudged 
shvlv. playtully But at last she got 
into the mood of the game - for it was 
a game, since they always had to hide 
what they were giggling about and 
doing trom Mrs. Briggs. And after a 
while she felt so much better she didn’t 
even mind when the gir! at hen left. just 
about her own age, turned to her and 
said: “Who are you? | didn’t hear auy 
body sav your name Who are vou. any 
way?” 

Doris told her, and then she asked 
almost imitating the other's firmness. 
And you? Who are you?” 

“My name is Sada sada Lautheim 
We come trom the big city troop.” 

Doris liked Sada. In fact. she liked 
most of the girls She had always 
known how many troops there were in 
the county and the state, too, and in 
the whole country; but she had never 
thought exactly how many girls that 
meant there must be. 4 hundred Sada 
Lautheims with dark bold faces, dark 
shining eyes and black hair pigtailed 
in back. A hundred Susie Hunters with 
light hair and eyes like a doll’s blue 
button eyes. A hundred girls who 
looked like this or like that. She had 
never thought of them all, but now 
that she had she wanted to know them 
all. [t seemed impossible that she ever 
could. but stil] she wanted to try 

It was only on the second night 
that she wondered if she hadn't been 
too eager to know them. She had given 
a tew of them a chance to wear her 
charm bracelet with its miniature base 


ball bat and teakettle and golfbag, and 


all at once she discovered that some 
one hadn't eturned it. It must hav: 
been Sada who had had it last but 
when she went to Sada, Sada shook her 
head and said she had returned it to 
Uoris’ bag When Doris looked in the 
bag, flipping her things first one way 
and then the other, the bracelet wasn! 
there 

“I know vou had it, she told Sada. 
still squatting on the floor. “You had 
it and you kept it,” she said slowly and 
just as firmly as she had announced 
her name. 

“No, | didn’t, Doris,” Sada answered. 
‘l wore it this afternoon and then | 
put it back.” 

“You had it You had it and you kept 
it, Doris insisted. She suddenly 
thought how dark Sad» s face was and 
how very bold her eyes were. And she 
thought how it was Sada who was al- 
ways running ahead ot her to the water 
calling behind her but not calling just 
to Doris 

“You took ft. You took it.” Doris 
shouted because she wanted the others 
to torget everything they were doinv 
- looking trom the windows and watch 
ing the white sailboats return to the 
shore - and concentrate just or her. I! 
was al] right to let them go on nudg 
ing one another at table, splashing one 
another in the water, for a while; but 
only for a while 


| gathered around her, listening 
to her and watching her. One of the 
older girls was even looking through 
her case. probably trying to show the 


” others that the charm bracelet was gone 


and Sada had stolen it. 

“It isn’t there, ws it?’ Doris de 
manded ‘She did steal it, didn’t she? 

The older girl, kneeling on the floor 
looked up very calmly at Sada first. not 
half so scornfully as Doris wished she 
might have looked, and then at Doris 
herselt 

“But it is here.” she said. She held 
the bracelet, jangling slightly with its 
charms “It was unde: your red dress 
all the time. 

“Just where [ put it,” Sada said 
She added, slowly, “Doris,” to show 
that she wasn’t angry. 

“Oh,” Doris managed to say. But it 
was hard to say anything when she had 
been readv to shout more accusations 
and then abruptly found that she 
couldn't. 

The older girl half trownee at Don's 
and the others began to turn away 
Soon Doris found herself completeh 
alone. [t had been pleasant to have 
their 2+’ ntion for a while, ‘~ut now she 
had none of it - not even the kind « 
attention she had had when they ha 
all been snlashing one another in the 

(Concluded on nage 18) j 
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shrivels you. 

You feel fairly cocksure about 
life when it’s only “yours truly” 
whom you see in the mirror. Thank- 
ing the family for a birthday party 
doesn’t faze you; nor does introduc- 
ing cousin Herb to cousin Harry. 

It's mostly when you know the 
“eyes and ears of the world” are tak- 
ing in your act that you begin to 
wonder about the hows, whys, and 
wherefores. 

Your dramatics club has been en- 
tertained by the Glendale dramatics 
group; when and where to put your 
‘thanks”P You have to introduce a 
speaker in your school assembly; 
does the occasion cal] for anything 
different from “cousin Herb, this is 
cousin Harry”? At a vic party Bob 
Emerson’s pal, Beeny Barton (whom 
you don’t know) asks you to dance 
-do you send him home for his cre- 
dentials? 


[’: the Public Performance that 


Q. Whom do you thank when your 
club has been entertained by another 
clubP 


A. Sincere thanks tor hospitality 1s a 
thing that can’t be »verdone. The thanks 
of your club president count for every- 
body, but enthusiastic thanks from 
each of you will leave hosts with the 
teeling that their efforts have been 
worthwhile 

Perhaps a dramatics club in a nearby 
high school has invited your dramatics 
club to a party, When the party breaks 
up, if convenient, you should express 


| your pleasure to the student or teacher 
® charge of the gathering Then, if 





any particular students have gone out 
of their way to entertain you. you 
should thank them, too. 

Another point to remembei, when 
you're being entertained as a group, 
is not to stick with your own gang 
You've been invited to meet and talk 


with other students 
tc be good mixers. 
You can’t think it shows ‘school 
spirit” to sit with your cronies on the 
sidelines and compare the way you 
hosts do things with the wa. vou do 
them at Monroe High Wher vou go 
to a triend’s for the evening, you don’t 
sit around and tell him that vou have 
a bigger living room at home and that 
your father tells better jokes than his. 
When vour group is being entertained 
there’s more at stake than vou per 
sonal manners or tact Your school’s 
reputation hangs in the balance 


Make it a point 


Q. How do you introduce a speakert 


A. Maybe you've never had a yen to 
be on the stage. Maybe vou re allergic 
to spotlights. But sooner or later you're 
asked to introduce a speaker! 

It may be the guest of honor to 
your class banquet It may be an assem 
bly speaker. It may be a fellow who is 
going to give tips on jobs to the Career 
Club—or a friend of vour tather’s who 
has agreed to talk tc your young 
people’s group at church Whatever it 


is, you're in the public eye, and you're | 
scared stiff. 4 

Come on, tighten up those suspen- 
ders! If you're scared, how about the 
guy who's going to speak? He's the 
only one with a real reason for quak- 
ing. The audience will forget all shout 
you the minute he starts to speak. The 
only thing you have to do is to be 
friendly, and to put him at his ease. 

You don’t have to make a fancy 
speech yourself. You don’t have to tell 
funny stories. The simpler vour spiel. 
the better. 

You announce the speaker's name- 
audibly and clearly. (Make sure you 
know how to pronounce it beforehand.) 
State the subject of his speech. And 
you might explain why he is particu- 
larly qualified to speak on this subject 
Then say to him that you and your 
friends are most happy to have him 
with you. Enough said! is 

You can vary the formula, depend- 
ing on the occasion. If it’s coach John 
son who’s speaking at the Athletic Club 
dinner, the kids will know who he is 
But you could break the ice with an 
anecdote about the day the coach came 
to school wearing one blue sock and 
one brown plaid sock. 

On some occasions, when you're be- 
ing official emcee, you may be expected 
to thank the speaker in behalf of your 
group. Here again, simply and briefly 
vou might say, “Dr.. Houston, thank 
you so much for coming out to Jasper 
High today. Your experiences as wm 
army surgeon were of great interest to 
all of us We hope you'll come again 

It you don’t thank a guest speaker 
oublicly, you should approach him after 
the audience exits and thank him. 


@ Should a girl refuse to dance with 
+ boy? 4 so, how? 


A. lo retuse to dance with someone 
at a school o1 private dance is as im 
polite as retusing to talk with someone 
at a party. You shouldn't refuse to 
dance with a boy unless you have pre 
viously promised the dance to someone 
else In that case you would simplv sav 
‘I'm sorry, but I’ve already promised 
this dance to Glenn.” [t the boy should 
ask tor the dance after next, then vou 
ean only accept graciously. If he dances 
like a camel, vou'll just have to bea 
it as best you can and pray the ordeal 
will be a brief one. After one dance 
you can sav “thank vou” and excuse 
vourself. 

At a large public dance. you could 
politely decline to daace with a stran — 
ger 















Uncle Hitty 


(Concluded) 


water. It was a strange world, this 
‘being at the beach with so many 
strangers, different’ from school and 
certainly different from home. She 
wished again that she could have 
stayed with Uncle Hitty on the shelf of 
a back porch, watching the blue soap 
bubbles drift and then collapse in the 
warm summer air. 

She wandered alone from the big 
cottage, closing the screen-door on the 
long front porch where Mrs. Briggs was 
talking with some of her stout friends. 
and then going along the pier which 
led into the darkened water. She sat 
alone on the rough boards, listening to 
the horns of the boats which hadn't 
yet returned to the shore or, if they 
were big lake freighters, wouldn't re 
turn that night. The soun? was very 
hollow in the darkness. 


Bur suddenly she knew that she 
wasn’t alone. There were two bare legs 
standing beside her and somebody was 
looking down at her. 

“Well,” the somebody §saia, 
tired of accusing people by now?” 

It was the older girl, and Doris 
couldn’t see her face well enough to 
tell whether or not she was serious. 

“I — guess I shouldn’t have acted like 
that.” The words were hard to say. but 
they seemed to demand that they be 
said. “I’m sorry.” 

“Oh, forget it. 1 was just tooling. 
The girl knelt beside her and put one 
hand exploratively into the water. “The 
only way to learn things. My tather 
always says that. The hard way.” And 
because she changed her voice, -tting 
it grow hoarse and gruff, Doris knew 
she was imitating her father. Thev both 
laughed. 

Doris liked the older girl. She won- 
dered if her father smoked + big cigar 
after supper. too, and went into the 
living room after supper and did noth 
ing but read the evening paper before 
going to bed. 

Doris told her her name 

“Mine’s Ruthie Davis,” the other 
answered, and put out a small, firm wet 
hand. Doris took it in her own and 
laughed again, at Ruthie’s hearty, al 
most boyish clasp. 

“Come on. Let’s go back to the cot 
tage. Some of them just got back from 
fishing and | guess thev really caught 
something Don’t you want to see?” 

“Yes. Let’s,” Doris said quickly. To- 
gether they ran the length of the pier 
back to the shore and the cottage 

Late Sunday night when Mrs. Briggs 
car stopped in front of the Logan house 
and Doris stepped out, there was only 
one room lighted Inside, Uncle Hittv 


“6 
you 


waited alone, and her mother and 
father, she knew, were probably at 
some neighbor’s. The heavy front door 
was ajar, and her closing it seemed to 
awaken him. 

“Hello,” he said. “Have a good time?” 

“Yes,” she answered. 

“You meet anybody you like?” 

“Yes,” she said again. “Loads.” 

“You certainly aren’t letting me in 
or very much,” he joked with her, ris- 
ing from his chair in the parlor and 
following her into the kitchen. She 
smiled shyly for she knew that he had 
every right to laugh at her. But she 
didn’t want him to laugh at her find- 
ing the weekend so different from what 
she had expected, for getting to know 
someone like Ruthie and learning the 
things, not just names of girls, that she 
had learned 

“All right. I'll go outside but I expect 
a tull report as soon as you can get 
ready to give it.” He tweaked her under 
the chin as he went to the kitchen sink. 
There he found his deep bow] and his 
pipe, a large box of soap chips and his 
small box of blueing. He dribbled a 
little of each and some hot water into 
the bowl, and without saying anything 
went to the back porch. 

She knew that he wanted her to fol- 
low him. He wanted her to sit with him 
in the warm, growing darkness while he 
lazily blew the bubbles and then 
watched them, even in the darkness, 
float down to the sidewalk. The dis- 
torted oblong of light from the back 
door would fleck the bubbles with blue 
highlights, and he would want to hear 
everything. Everything, even though it 
had been just a weekend, just two days 
as he had told her. 


hh WON’ be any time at all. [It won't 
be any time at all. She kept hearing 
him say it over and over again But it 
wasnt just for two days, that weekend 
and never again. It was for a long time, 
practically forever or at least as long 
as forever would mean for her. Be 
ginning then, there -vould be many 
more Ruthie Davises and Sada Laut- 
neims and Mrs Briggses There would 
never again be anything so simple as 
listening to someone tell her how he 
had planted nasturtium seeds in one 
row and zinnias in another and then 
wondering trom which row the nastur 
tium seedlings would spring and from 
which the zinnia. It had been pleasant, 
being so simple, a few days ago — so 
easant chat without knowing why, she 
had wanted to stay that way. Even now 
she almost wished she could iorget the 
weekend with the laughter and the 
talk of the girls and the white sailboats 
going out into the deep water. 

She almost wished it, and yet she 
really didnt Carefully turning off one 
light 1 the kitchen. she went to the 


screendoor. Uncle Hitty sat blowing 
bubbles, and they twinkled in the faint 
light from the kitchen and then floated 
out into the darkness. He sat silently, 
completely motionless; and she thought, 
as she had before, but never so con- 
sciously, how much of a little dream 
world his world was. 

“Doris?” he called, not realizing how 
nearby she stood. “Aren’t you coming 
out?” 

She didn’t answer, but went quickly 
and silently through the kitchen, 
through the living room and the parlor, 
and up the stairway to her own room. 





Canary with Your Feet 


Shakespeare could hardly have fore- 
seen the hot vocalist of the age of jive. 
Yet the speech the Bard gave young 
Moth, the page, in Act III, Scene I, of 
Love’s Labor Lost is a good description 
ot the “swoon” singer of today. Says 
Moth, explaining to the “fantastical 
Spaniard,” Don Adriano de Armado, 
just how a song ought to be sung: 

“ _, To jig off a tune at the tongue’s 
end, canary to it with your feet, humor 
it with turning up you eyelids, sigh a 
note and sing a note, sometime through 
the throat, as if you swallowed love 
with singing love, sometime through 
the nose, as if you snuffed up love by 
smelling love; with your hat penthouse- 
like o’er the shop of your eyes; with 
your arms crossed on your thin belly- 
doublet like a rabbit on a spit; or your 
hands in your pocket like a man after 
the old painting; and keep not too long 
in one tune, but a snip and away. These 
are complements, these are humours, 
these betray nice wenches. that would 
be betrayed without these; and make 
them men of note” 

— Coronet 


Swift’s Pony 


Apparently the writers of that “little 
tambsie divey” song (which you've 
probably forgotten) were readers of 
Jonathan Swift. Swift once composed 
this poem to one of the many ladies 
under his spell (apparently a Moll) 
Here's the voem. and to save your time 


we offer the “phonetic translation’ 
along with it: 
Mollis abuti Moll is a beauty, 


Has an acute eye. 
No lassa finis, No lass so fine is. 
Molli divinis Molly divine is. 
Omi de armis tres, O my dear mistress. 
[mi na dis tres I’m in a distress. 
Cantu disco ver Can’t you discover 
Meas alo ver? Me asalover? ~ 


Has an acuti 





No Help Needed 


Teacher: “Did your father help you 
with this sum?’ 


Student “No | got it wrong myself. 


Los Angeles School 
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that we've been using words like 

“jazz and ‘swing’ pretty treely in 
this column Perhaps it’s ime we 
necked to see if evervuues agreed on 
the meaning of ow: terms 

Let's start with swing Most ot the 
popular music vou hear on the radio is 
swing It is arranged tor a whole group 
of players by one man. the arranger 
All the notes are written down, the 
chiet requirement tor the band is abil 
ity to play those notes well 

There is good swing and bad swing 
Sometimes vou buy a record because 
you like the song. After you've played 
it ten times. you’re ready to throw it 
away. On the other hand, if you bought 
Artie Shaw’s #++Begin the Beguine 
(with his old band). vou'’re probabh 
stil playing it - and will until the 
record wears out. When you swing fans 
tune in Guy Lombardo or Vaughn Mon 
roe on the radio, vou turn them off if 
vou can dia) something bette: The 
something better may be Harrv James 
one of the Dorsey brothers, or Benny 
Goodman These men are good musi 
cians. Thei: arrangements are solid and 
interesting. They don’t think every 
tune should be played just as the one 
before was played. 


| T OCCURKKED to us the other dav 


This Is Jazz 


Now we come to jazz. jazz is free 
creative music, defined only by the abil 
ity, good taste. and disciplite ot the 
performer. 

While swing is played mostly by big 
bands, the best jazz is played by smal] 
combinations of musicians, In the small 
combo” each musician can put across 
his own ideas. His music is tree and 
Creative in that he embroider and 





| Varies his theme as he plavs. He needs 


Benny Goodman, 
.0-notch jazzman. 





4S great technica! ability as the man ir 
the swing band - or greater. 

It you're not a jazz fan, all jazz may 
sound like a lot of noise to you - at first. 
You have to listen to a lot of it - and 
listen carefully. Gradually you'll begin 
© distinguish the different instruments 
and follow the melody in all its varia. 
tions. Something in you will start to 
respond to the music. Yor'l] begin to 
teel that the music is spontaneous. 


the 1-2-3-4 of Good Jaz? 


You won't feel this way about dill- the 
jazz you hear, of course. Neither do the 
jazz fans. Only good jazz contains al) 
tour of these elements - spontaneity and 
sincerity; intense emotiou that touches 
the core of the listener; facile instru 
mental technique; clear organization. 

Spontaneity results from what is 
zalled jazz improvisation, playing with 
wut written notes jazz improvisatior 
does not mean that the musician makes 
up what he is playing on the spot. His 
music is based upon his playing experi 
ence, his knowledge of harmony, his 
memory, and his taste for good phras 
ing, shading, and feeling. The longer he 
plays, the better he is able to impro 
vise. 

It has often been said that a good 
1azzman never plays a chorus twice the 
same way. This is plain silly. The jazz- 
man varies the way he plays because he 
is seeking perfection. If he is smart, he 
won't discard his best interpretation for 
a mediocre one in the mistaken belie! 
that greatness depends upon infinite 
variety. Another foolish idea is that good 
jazzmen never rehearse. They do and 
they work out arrangements carefully. 
But a good jazzman has the ability to 


itll our = t# tf Good. 









HH Hoe. 
plny as tf the music were being per 


formed tor the first time. In other words q 


he has spontaneity. 
en you hear a well-known “com 

bo,” vou know that each man is good 
The accent is on individual perform 
ance. When the melody is established 
each man is on his »wn. He 's given a 
chance to improvise, to weave his own 
ideas into the pattern of the music» This 
last point is very important because it 
keeps the music from turning into « 
free-for-all Each man pays careful at 
tention to what the precedifig musician 
has played and to the actual piece thev 
are al) playing 

For good, pure jazz listen to records 
like Artie Shaw’s #++St. James tn 
firmary, Louis Armstrong's #364 
Once in a While or +++Drop that 
Sack, or Bob Crosbv's ++ +Dogtown 
Blues Look tor names such as Eddie 
Condon Muggsy Spannier George 
Wettling Miff Mole George Auld, Pee 
wee Russell, Nat Cole, Bobby Hacketi 
Cootie Williams, Roy Eldridge, Art Ta 
tum, Teddy Wilson and Wild Bill Davi - 
son. Look for ye called ## 
Honeysuckle Rose. wh. bees M 
rat Ramble, 4042 it fiees oat Shuffle. 
HHHAt the Jazz Band Ball, as played 
by some of these jazzmen. Or better 
vet, make your own discoveries. That's 
where the fun comes in. 


tazz in the Swing Band 


In talking about jazz and smail 
combos,” we don’t mean to imply that 
there’s no jazz in any >f the big bands 
Chere is, and it’s good Against a frame 
work of arrangement. many of the 
band leaders let one or more of thei: 
boys “take over” or do it themselves) 
and the result is real jazz. Woody Her 
man does this Take a look at the solo 
work in #++Apple Honey or 
#4 
vou 

Stan Kenton is another Ree fezz. 


man. Ray McKinley has a lot of good 
ideas. Les Brown’s #+# wie High ona 
Windy Trumpet is one of the records 


of the yea: Last, but far from least, ~ 
there’s Benny Goodman. The King of 
yee is also a “+ gona jazz artist Aes 
records such as recent 
Skies show. There are few pil po 
bos” which have the drive, rhythm, Ms 
trol, and ability to maintain 
the Goodman groups do. If you still 
haven’t heard that sextette album, hop 
to it now! 





Northwest Passage and see what 






men who “go down to the sea 
! in ships” have a rugged and adven- 
turous life. Only those with strong 
' physiques should consider this occupa- 
tion — and, judging by statistics, it is 
ically a “men only” occupation. 
The 1940 Labor Department statistics 
show that, before the war, there were 
$5,221 employed workers in the classi- 
fication of “sailors and deck hands ex- 
cept U. S. Navy.” Of these, only 137 
were women. The same report showed 
46,078 workers available. 

The term “marine” is used to identify 
fleets of sea-going vessels. Those under 
the United States flag are the U. S. 
Navy, the U. S. Merchant Marine or 
“commercial marine,” and the Govern- 
ment Marine. The commercial marine 
consists of vessels- plying the water- 
borne trade of the nation, carrying 
cargo and passengers in foreign and 
domestic trade. Most of these ves- 
sels are privately owned but, during 
wartime, they are armed; many are 
taken over by the Army and Navy and 
used as transports, cargo carriers, 
tankers, and hospital ships. The Gov- 
ernment Marine includes the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, Army Transport Serv- 
ice, etc. 

Sea Duty 


Seafaring always has called for cour- 
age and stamina. Today’s highly com- 
plex vessels demand trained men for 
all higher positions. Trained men are 
also the ones who, after service on 
ships, direct shipping and foreign trade 
activities from ashore. 
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COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 
AND PERSONAL CARDS 
We offer a wide selection of modern 
double envelope Commencement Invitations 
and Personal Cards which are priced con- 
siderably lower than other companies. Full 
information and samples gladly sent without 
obligation so you may consider them at your 
convenience without interrupting class sched- 
ules. We sell direct by mail—eliminate costly 
sales representatives and pass the savings 
on to you. Write on school stationery to 


PRINTCRAFT CARD COMPANY 


1425 E. Elm Street Scranton 5, Penna. 


UP PICTURES 25¢ 30 ter 
TO 16 ON SAME ROLL £F 
7 FEATURES! Master-craftsman developing 
Each print on special velox paper. Mirrotone h J 
finish. DECKLED EDGES. Same day service. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, FREE 5°'x7** 
Enlargement with each order of 50 prints (from E) 
your negotives) up to size 116, 2c ea. Larger 
prints 3c. Smaller lots—22¢ and 3¥/2¢. 
Free Return Postage 
BRIDGEPORT FiLmM STUDIOS 
Dept. SM-1, Box 206! Bridgeport |, Conn. 













































Two major classifications for sea duty 
are deck and engine. Aptitude is of 
major importance in making the choice, 
and shore positions after sea duty de- 
pend upon the branch followed. Engine 
department work includes (1) opera- 
tion and maintenance of propelling ma- 
chinery; (2) care of auxiliary machin- 
ery and mechanical equipment; (3) 
operation and maintenance of boilers; 
(4) supervision of repairs. 

Deck department work includes (1) 
navigation of the vessel; (2) supervi- 
sion of loading and discharge of cargo; 
(3) maintenance of hull and super- 
structure of compartments used for car- 
go; (4) security organization such as 
fire patrol, etc. 


Many Possible Careers 


There are careers as ships’ officers, 
port operations officials, specialized 
agents in private shipping companies, 
foreign representatives of a company 
or Government agency, shipping agents. 

Ships’ officers are captain and first, 
second, and third mate; master or chief 
engineer and first, second, and third 
assistant engineer. Shore positions in- 
clude port captain and assistant port 
captain; port engineer, superintending 
engineer, marine superintendent, ter- 


1. | am in excellent physical condition. 


2. | like mathematics and do well in this subject. 


. | like physics and chemistry and do well in these subjects. 


3 
4. | can take orders and follow instructions. 


. I get along well with people. 


5 
6. | have mechanical interests and aptitudes. 
7. | have hobbies related to maritime work. 


8. | have had work experience related to maritime work. 


Maritime W 


By Franklin R. Zeran 


Vocational Editor 


minal superintendent, and operating 
manager. 

A wide field exists in ship servicing. 
There are boiler cleaning and boiler 
and auxiliary manufacturing companies, 
engine repair companies, marine de- 
partments of oil firms, turbine manufac- 
turing concerns, shipbuilding and ship 
repair yards, ship chandlery companies, 
nautical instrument companies, and 
firms specializing in adjustment and 
servicing, tank cleaning and stevedoring 
businesses. There are traffic positions 
which require knowledge of trade 
routes, port facilities, freight rates, ard 
brokerage procedures. There are posi- 
tions in the personnel department of 
great shipping lines, and men earn high 
salaries in admiralty law, marine insur- 
ance, underwriting, surveying, loss ad 
justment, and in the export and import 
service of national manufacturers. The 
foreign service of the Department ot 
State needs men with both sea and 
shore knowledge and experience 

Here are some questions to onsider 
which are related to a sea career: 


YES NO 


























Note: Affirmative answers to these questions indicate interest and aptitude only. They do not 
constitute a score indicative of occupational qualifications. 


Books and Pamphlets 

Youth and the Sea, by John J. 
Floherty. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
New York. 1941, $2.00. 

Opportunities in the United States 
Merchant Marine, by F. R. Zeran. 
Vocational Division Leaflet No. 
9, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 5c. 

Full Ahead! A Career Story of the 
American Merchant Marine, by 


Felix Reisenberg, Jr. Dodd 
Mead & Co., New York, 1941, 
$2.00. 

What the Citizen Should Know 


About the Merchant Marine, by 
Carl D. Lane. W. W. Norton Co., 
New York. 1941, $2.50. 

Service in the Armed Forces, by F. 
R. Zeran. Pp. 75-84. Supt. of Doe- 
uments, Washington, D. C. 20c. 





U. S. Merchant Marine Exam. 

The next competitive examina- 
tion for admission to the U. S. 
Merchant Marine Cadet Corps will 
be held in the spring of 1947. High 
school graduates and those sched- 
uled to graduate in June, 1947, are 
eligible for the spring examination. 
Applicants for appointments as 
Cadet-Midshipmen and requests for 
information concerning the Mer- 
chant Marine Cadet Service and its 
Academy should be addressed to 
the Supervisor, U. S. Merchant Ma- 
rine Cadet Corps Training Organi- 
zation, U. S. Maritime Commission, 
Washington 25, D. C. No candidate 
will be admitted to the examination 
until his application and scholastic 


record have been received and ap- | 


proved by the Supervisor. 
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EFORE the season is over, Bobby 
B Hemphill, the speedy quarterback 

of Winona (Mass.) High School, 
may set an all-time schoolboy scoring 
record. In his team’s first four games 
Bobby rang up 121 points. On October 
12 he scored six touchdowns in one 
game. In the first half he handled the 
ball only five times and tallied four 
times! Who is this guy Glenn Davis! 

When Ethan Allen, Yale’s baseball 
coach, was playing. in the big leagues, 
he once made a beautiful slide into sec- 
ond base. “Yer out!” roared the umpire. 
Allen rose, dusted himself off and looked 
pityingly at the ump. “You just love to 
say that, don’t you?” 

The other day I ran into George East- 
ment, Manhattan College track coach, 
timing an army of Fire Department 
candidates in the mile run —a regular 
New York Fire Department physical 
fitness test, 

“George,” I kidded, “what would you 
do if one of those fire-eaters ran a mile 
in four minutes?” 

“That’s easy,” snapped George. “I'd 
take him by the hand, lead him up to 
Manhattan College and convince him 
that he doesn’t want to be a fireman but 
a student at Manhattan.” na 

“J have been umpiring for our Catho- 
lic Youth Organization for some time,” 
writes Phil Dienoff, coach at Garfeld 
High, Akron, Ohio, “and have been get- 
ting a big kick out of it. 

“As you know, the teams are coached 
by young priests, whom the boys are 
very fond of. During the baseball sea- 
son, the boys would often say things 
like, ‘Father Flanagan, who’s playing 
third?’ or ‘Father Murphy, how many 
outs are there?” 

“I was very surprised and flattered 
one day when one of the boys walked 
up to me and said, ‘Father Umpire, 
what’s the score?” ” 

Do you know that to cover all the 
baseballs they put out every year, A. G. 
Spalding & Bros. needs the hides of 
about 11,000 horses? 

The University of Tennessee wrote a 
bright new chapter into jail-house his- 


a jail right in their football stadium. The 
jail was built especially for the Alabama 
game, which, for some strange reason, 
always stirs the fans to violence. Every 
fan who made a nuisance of himself 
was tossed into the “coop.” The “ward- 
en” certainly did a good business that 
day. 

Poor Eddie Boell is having his trou- 
bles in his first year as football coach at 
Eustis (Fla.) High School. In his team’s 
first game, the time-keeper fell asleep 
at the switch and the first quarter ran 
45 minutes instead of the usual 12 min- 
utes. The boys were so worn out after 
the first “quarter” they could hardly 
stand up for the next three. 

About five years ago Frank Frisch, 
then manager of the Pittsburgh Pirates, 
decided to make a third baseman of 
outfielder Bob Elliott. 

“It’s the softest job in baseball,” 
Frisch said to the doubtful Bob. “You'll 
be able to play there for 15 more years. 
Fifteen more years in the big leagues 
if you play third.” 

Playing an exhibition game in Wich- 
ita, Kansas, Frisch was hitting ground- 
ers to the infield during practice. A ball 
jumped off a pebble, bounced crook- 
edly and hit Elliott between the eyes, 
blackening them and causing his nose 
to bleed and swell. 

“Frank,” muttered Elliott, “there go 
five of those 15 years you were telling 
me about.” 

A tackle who never tackles is driving 
the coaches in the All-America pro 
football conference mad. His name is 
Lou Groza and he plays for the Cleve- 
land Browns. He doesn’t really play, 
however. He just kicks. 

Every time the Browns need a field 
goal or an extra point after touchdown, 
in comes Lou. The last time I looked, 
Lou had eight field goals and 22 extra 
points (he hadn’t missed one!) to his 
credit. 

He appears a cinch to break the all- 
time pro record for field goals — 10 in 
one season, He was also leading the 
league in scoring! Everybody calls him 
“The Toe.” 

— HerMaN L. Masin, Sports Editor 















'S Wildroot’s famousF-N (Finger-Nail) 
Test to put you wise to your appear- 
ance. All you do is hold your head over 
this black area and scratch your scalp. 
Briskly! Then take a look! Boy, if anything 
shows up—your hair needs attention! 
Better get Wildroot Cream-Oil and use it 
regularly. 4 out of 5 hair tonic users in @ 
nation-wide test said they preferred 
“Cream-Oil” to groom their hair, relieve 
dryness and remove loose ugly dandruff. 








YOUR HAIR CAN LOOK 
LIKE THIS WITH NEW 


WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 





———— 









Ask your barber or 
druggist for the lead- 
ing non-alcoholic 
hair tonic contain- 
ing soothing LANO- 
LIN. See what it 
does for the appear- 
ance of your hair. 
For a generous trial 
supply send 10c to 
Dept. SM-K, Wild- 
root Company Inc., 
Buffalo 8, N. Y. 


® WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 


CREAM-OIL CHARLIE SAYS: 


TUNE IN: “The Adventures of 
Sam Spade” every Sundey 
an entire CBS Network. 
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“¥¥Teps, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-so. 


NOTORIOUS GENTLEMAN 
(Universal-International. Pro- 

M duced by Sidney Gilliat and 
Frank Launder. Directed by 
Sidney Gilliat.) 


In England this production was titled 
The Rake’s Progress. “Rake” is an old 
-Saxon word meaning a “no-good 
wolf.” Evidently the movie makers 
feared the American understanding of 
“rake” would lead audiences to expect 
the film to be the history of a gardening 
implement. Thus, Notorious Gentleman. 
And certainly this is no tale of 
autumn leaves or new-mown grasses, 
although such a story might have had 
more point than does the life of an 
English playboy, Vivien Kenway. 

Rex Harrison, the master of sophisti- 
cated tomedy, is cast as the charming 
Vivien. We meet Vivien just as he is 
being expelled from Oxford University 
for climbing the steeple of the Martyr’s 
Memorial. As for the rest of his career: 
Jobs — he loses them. Ladies — he loves 
‘em and leaves ‘em. Money — he frit- 
ters it away. He glides wittily from one 
scrape to another. 

Usually in these “Peck’s Bad Boy” 
stories, the hero wins our heart because 
there’s a streak of gold in him some- 
where. But Vivien Kenway never shows 
his streak. He lives and dies a rake. As 
portrayed by Harrison, his general 
cheerfulness and lack of responsibility 
is somewhat amusing. But it is impos- 
sible to develop any affection for him. 


MY DARLING CLEMENTINE 
(20th Century-Fox. Produced 
by Samuel Engel. Directed by 
John Ford.) 


This western is the old story of an 
honest marshal who brings law and 
order to a rip-roaring frontier town. 
But director John Ford, one of the best 
in the business, has dressed up his 
shooting with some interesting char- 
acters and some fine photography. 

The story is based on the life of 
Wyatt Earp, one of the greatest law- 
enforcement officers in the history of 
the West. Any hero named Earp has 
three strikes agin’ him. But keen-eyed, 
drawling Henry Fonda makes a sym- 


we 


pathetic character of the soft-spoken, 
fast-shooting marshal. 

The gunfire in the picture is strictly 
a family affair between some ruthless 
rustlers, the Clanton clan, and the Earp 
brothers, The action takes place in 
Tombstone, Arizona, where life is so 
reckless that the graveyard fills up fast. 

In spite of the title, the romantic 
angle is played down — as it should be 
in any respectable western. More im- 
portant than Earp’s “darling Clemen- 
tine” is the odd friendship between the 
marshal and Doc Holliday, a doctor 
turned gunman. Doc is played by Vic- 
tor Mature, and this role may be the 
best thing that ever happened to- him. 

The member of the cast we could 
happily do without is Linda Darnell 
who plays the part of Chihuahua, a 
half-breed Indian. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: ““Deception. “Strange Wom- 
an. ““Cloak and Dagger. “Notorious. 
“Notorious Gentleman. “““Sister Kenny. 
¥¥The Killers. ~““Two Years Before the 
Mast. “““Henry V. “The Dark Mirror. 
¥¥Three Wise Fools. 

Comedy: “The Perfect Marriage. 
“White Tie and Tails. “Margie. ~“““Cae- 
sar and Cleopatra. ~““Monsieur Beaucaire. 

Musical: “Blue Skies. “Three Little 
Girls in Blue. “The Jolson Story. 

Mystery: “Black Angel. ~““Home Sweet 
Homicide. “The Big Sleep. 

Western: ““My Darling Clementine. 





Rex Harrison makes a rear exit 
to escape paying his hotel bill. 
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Bad Service 

Ghostly Voice (in haunted house): 
“Get out — get out!” 

Man: “Where are you? I can’t see 
you.” 

Voice (meekly): “I know —the 
sheets haven’t come back from the laun- 
dry yet.” 

McCaii Spirit 
Fasten with a Big Red Bow? 

Danny Kaye’s schnauzer, a low char- 
acter named Putzi Hanfstaengel, has 
been terrorizing the henyard of a neigh- 
bor who raises Cochin-China poultry 
for show purposes. Two champion 
cockerels were killed in night forays, 
costing Danny a pretty price. 

Seeking advice from a veterinarian, 
Danny was told: 

“Fasten a dead chicken around Put- 
zi’s neck. In a couple of days he’ll get 
so sick of chicken he'll never chase an- 
other one.” 

Danny acknowledged the sagacity of 
the advice and then brought up another 
problem: 

“Putzi also chases motorcycles. Shall 
I use the same formula?” 


Ain’t It the Truth 

Jones: “How do you spend your in- 
come?” 

Johnson: “About 30 per cent for 
shelter, 30 per cent for clothing, 40 
per cent for food, and 20 per cent for 
amusement.” 

Jones: “But that adds up to 120 per 
cent!” 

Johnson: “Don’t I know it!” 

Los Angeles School Journal 
There’s a Difference 

Cowboy: “Getting your saddle on 
ba¢kward, aren’t you?” 

Dude rancher: “That’s all you know 
about it, smarty. You don’t even know 
which way I’m going.” 

Torch 
A Rose by Any Other Name — 

The Ladies’ Garden Club was hold- 
ing its last meeting of the season. 
“Ladies,” announced the chairman, “we 
understand a few husbands have raised 
new varieties of flowers and named 
them after their wives. I know Mrs. 
Teagarden has had a new type of rose 
named after her, and you Mrs. Van 
Snipperty, what new variety of flower 
did you say your husband discovered?” 

Here the speaker turned to a bellig- 
erent looking member in the first row, 
who frigidly answered, “I believe it 


was a snapdragon!” 
Christian Science 
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Amen, Brother 


Some of the world’s greatest minds 
have discoursed on the power of prayer, 
but we like this summing-up that a 
reader sends in: 

Many years ago, he says, Ris grand- 
father and father were plowing their 
field in Georgia when a terrible light- 
ning storm broke. Grandfather Man for 
the farmhouse, looked back and saw 
his son staring skyward. 

“Hey,” he yelled, “what are you 
doin’?” 

“I'm prayin’, Dad.” 

“Prayin’! A scared prayer ain’t worth 
a hoorah, son — run!” 

This Week 
Moo-o? Neigh! 

“Oh, what a strange-looking cow!” 
exclaimed the sweet young Alpha Phi 
from Chicago. “But why hasn’t she any 


horns?” 
“Well, you see,” explained the 
farmer, “some cows is born without 


horns and never had any, and others 
shed theirs, and some we dehorn, and 
some breeds ain’t supposed to have 
horns at all. There’s a lot of reasons 
why some cows ain’t got horns, but the 
reason why that cow ain’t got horns is 
because she ain’t a cow — she’s a horse!” 

The Texas Outlook 

Double Cover 


A wire fell across Main Street during 
a storm. People feared to touch it. The 
city editor assigned two reporters to 
the story. 

“One to touch the wire,” he di- 
rected, “and the other to write the 


story.” 
Highway Taveler 


Time Waits for No One 


A sweet young thing was hired as a 
beginning stenographer in a large New 
York office and was continually late 
during her first week of work. One 
morning her boss approached her as 
she blew into the office, late as usual. 

“You're twenty minutes late again,” 
he said in acid tones, “Don’t you know 
what time we start work at this office?” 

“No, sir,” she replied blankly, “they’re 
always at it when I get here.” 

School Activities 


With Gravy? 


“Waiter, please bring us each a por- 
tion of Tortoni Songinelli.” 

“I'm sorry, I no can do, gentlemen, 
you see, that’s the proprietor.” 


The Jamesonian, Bishop McLoughlin Mem. H. 8. 
Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 


Even Match 
John: “Say, you’re not a oem 
girl.” 
Jane: “Oh, you'd say so, even if you 
didn’t think so. 
John: “And you'd think so even if I 


didn’t say so!” 
Helen Fritts, Poland (N. Y.) High School 


Australia’s 
Animal Stamps 





Koala 


Platypus 


USTRALIA, land of a number of 

rare and weird animals as well as 
several like the kangaroo that are well 
known to zoo visitors, has pictured 
many of these animals on postage 
stamps. 


The Platypus 


We print two of Australia’s animal 
stamps here, the 4-penny 1938 issue 
showing the lovable koala bear, and the 
9-penny of the same series showing the 
strangest of all web-footed animals — 
the platypus. The platypus has a duck- 
like bill that seems appropriate for a 
web-footed animal, but her fur coat is 
most un-duck-like. But listen to this: 
the platypus lays and hatches eggs like 
a duck, then nurses the baby like a 
cow! 


The Koala 


The koala, or Australian native bear, 
makes its home in the tops of lofty 
gum-trees in southeastern Australia. Its 
pudgy, tailless body, surmounted by a 
round thick-set head with large tufted 
ears, make it look like a tiny comedian 
of the animal world. It has grayish, 
thick woolly fur, and the adult bears 
rarely exceed 32 inches in length. 

The koala belongs to the Phalanger 
family of Marsupials, and passes most 
of its time in the trees. It feeds upon 
the leaves and flowers of the gum-trees, 
often passing weeks in the same tree 
without descending. As you can prob- 
ably guess, the koala is very slow and 
sedentary in its habits. 

Young koalas make droll and inter- 
esting pets, take readily to a bread and 
milk and fruit diet, but cannot thrive 
without some of their customary diet of 
gum-leaves, That is why they are rarely 
seen outside of Australia. If danger 
threatens, the koala “freezes” tight to a 
branch, tucks in its head and ears and 
limbs, and tries to look like a round 
woody part of the tree. The tiny ani- 
mal also sleeps in this queer manner. 


The above three paragraphs about the 
koala are by W. Henry Boller and are re- 
printed from the magazine Philately, pub- 
lished by the Comfort Press, 200 South 
Seventh Street, St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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CARROM-CROKINOLE 


GAME BOARDS 


Game Board range as high as 105. 
Among the games are old favor- 
ites as well as those that are new 
and novel. Get Carrom-Crokinole 
Game Boards at your dealer. 


CARROM INDUSTRIES 








SENIORS! 


Sell your classmates America's Most Beautifel 
and complete line of Modern 


GRADUATION NAME CARDS 


40 PER CENT COMMISSION 
ay ordinary graduation cards, but something 
‘and erieinal. They outseli all others. 
ta ecards and sample kit. Write tor 


PRINTCRAFT 1425 €. ELM STREET 


SCRANTON S&S, PENNA. 
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y $10.00 WORTH OF 
FUN — ONLY 10 








_ GARCELON STAMP COMPANY, Box 584, CALAIS, MAINE 





ZOWIE-E-E! A BARRE 





FOR ONLY A D 





. a < ‘ bargain : rf et 4 
MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY. Dept. 75, CAMDEN, NEW YORE, 








POSITIVELY Greatest Offer — 


Latest Scott’s International $6. Stamp Album— 
covering ontire World, contains 36,000 lilustrated, 
descriptive spaces; Scott’s 1947 Standard $5.00 Cata- 


logues “Philetely’s Encyclopedia’’—Given te appil- 
ecants for Foreign Approvals becoming customers. 
PLYMOUTH, Dept. A 24, Bell. California 


BRANDWEIN STAMPCO., e~ 92R, Bayonne, N. J. 
18 ratives, Charities, Airmail, Sets, etc. Only 

3c to Approval Buyers. We buy collections. 
BADGER STAMP CO., Dept. K, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 
Irish Commemorative Collection, 
including Dramatic Easter Rebel- 
lion Issue to Approval Applicants. 4 
RAYMAX, 129-A William Street, New York City 
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DIFFERENT Stamps including Commeme- 
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Romeo 


How does he get so much time for campus woo and still gather 
plenty of classroom “‘A’s’’? Inside tip: Does his homework on a 
Royal Portable Typewriter. Royal’s easy, effortless touch speeds 
up writing. Royal’s super quiet lets you think, too. And school 
tests prove this; reveal marks go up when work is typed! 





Master Mind 


Uses brain power, not brawn, to breeze through the hard jobs. 
Take tiresome theme-writing, for instance. He’s discovered that 
Royal’s special work-saving features—such as easy-setting 
“Magic” Margin, ‘Touch Control,” and Finger-Flow Keyboard 
help do faster, better typing. 















Beautiful Schemer 


Planning for her future—taking care of her present, too. With 
her Royal Portable! Now, she makes spending money typing 
themes, notes for others. Later, she’ll make a good secretary! 
Because Royal is the portable with standard keyboard features, 
she’ll switch to an office typewriter, with ease! 


You? 


Inform the folks about what a Royal Portable can do for you! 
Owning a Royal can improve your work now .. . help you in 
college . . . aid your job chances later. Royal’s easy “‘Self- 
Teacher” makes touch typing simple. Get a Royal—first in 
work-saving, sturdiness too. See your Royal dealer today. 


ROYAL 
PORTABLE 


THE Standard Typewriter in 
Portable Size 


“Magic” and “Touch Control” are registered 
trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
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Years of Wrath. A Cartoon History: 
1931-1945, by David Low. Simon 
and Schuster, 1946, $3.75. 


These cartoons by the great Low ap- 
peared originally in Lord Beaverbrook’s 
Evening Standard of London. They 
were done in black and white, but to 
the student of politics there are nuances 
that reveal the superbly clairvoyant 


mind behind the pen which anticipated * 


the deluge that all but drowned us in 
the war years. 

The introductory cartoons grapple 
with the menace of thé atomic bomb 
and the challenges to Big 3 unity. The 
chronological approach is then adopted, 
and we are carried forward from the 
Japanese strangulation of Manchuria to 
the preparations for reconstruction of 
“The Wrecked World.” The lampoons 
take on a grim aspect as we reflect upon 
our failure to act decisively in earlier 
crises. 

This volume will make a worthy ad- 
dition to libraries for high school stu- 
dents of world history. Its usefulness is 
somewhat marred by the omission of a 
table of contents and page numbers, 
though there is a useful chronology of 
events. The text which accompanies 
each of the 300 cartoons is written by 
Quincy Howe, a journalist and radio 
commentator with liberal convictions 
and a fluent pen. 

A chronology of events closes a 
sturdy book which historians and stu- 
dents will consult for an insight into 
these “Years of Wrath.” 


Color Blind. A White Woman Looks at 
the Negro, by Margaret Halsey. 
Simon and Schuster, 1946. 163 pp., 
$2.50. 


Unlike the comedian who pined for 
the role of Hamlet, Miss Halsey has 
not abdicated her right to good humor 
in attempting a solution of the Negro 
problem. 

She admits in her first chapter that 
she is not an authority on the race ques- 
tion. We immediately felt friendly. The 
book is based upon her personal ex- 
periences in a New York canteen where 
mixed dancing with white and colored 
servicemen was accepted by white‘ and 
colored hostesses. There were no inci- 
dents. 

To the author, and other students of 
the problem, “The real basis of preju- 
dice against Negroes is economic and 
historical, not sexual or psychological.” 


She attacks frontally that dangerous 











Off the Press 


New Publications of Interest to Teachers 


perennial, “Would you like your 
daughter to marrry one?” and states 
that Negroes are not interested in inter- 
marriage because it does not carry with 
it acceptance by either the white or 
the colored community. 

This is not the kind of book which 
should be placed in the hands of high 
school students who have been shel- 
tered from frank and intelligent dis- 
cussions of sex. Teachers who have no 
time for statistical treatises will find 
this book easy to read and a guide to 
democratic conduct on the rocky road to 
racial equality, It is a “must” for leaders 
in the intercultura: field who can spice 
circulars and talks with pungent com 
mentary excerpted from Color Blind. 


People Behave Like Ballads, by Robert 
» P. T. Coffin. Macmillan, 1946, 100 
pp. $2.25. 
Any college professor who has room 
for a handle-bar moustache in these 
days of-shortages must have a strong 
















sympathy for the past and a non-rheu- 
matic funny bone. Such a man is Robert 
Peter Tristram Coffin. 

In some fifty short, narrative poems. 
with New England as a background. 
Coffin ranges from the trials of Mr. 
Burns, who looked forward to a fling in 
town without “his tall icicle of a mate,” 
to a eulogy of the late Stephen Vincent 
Benét. 

Teachers who find it difficult to reaen 
11th and 12th year pupils with poetry 
will find Coffin a life-s.aver. The word: 
pictures are clear, and the ideas are 
sufficiently concrete to be readily 
grasped by young people. 


The Great Dilemma of World Organi- 
zation, by Fremont Rider. Reynal and 
Hitchcock, 1946. 88 pp., $1.50. 


The author has a fine reputation as 
a creative librarian. He has turned to 
a broader field and added another book 
to the growing list proposing a world 
government. It is unique in that his 
world state would rest national voting 
power upon “the relative sum total of 
the educational accomplishment of all 
the citizens of each country.” 

If the U N. succeeds this volume 
will become a curio. It seems to us that 
Dr. Rider has been a little too hasty in 
burying a going concern. 
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classroom quantities .. . 


you a Guest Card 


INVITATION TO A PARTY ‘U1 


F you plan to attend the convention of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English at Atlantic City this year... 
and are a subscriber to Senior Scholastic, Juniot Scholascic, 
World Week, Practical English, or Prep magazines in 


You are cordially invited to a party, including 
buffet supper, at the Hotel Claridge on November 
28 as a guest of Scholastic Magazines. 

Maurice R. Robinson, Publisher, will be host at the party, 


which will begin at 5:30 p. m. and end before the evening 
session begins. Return the coupon below, and we will send 





Please send me a Guest Card for the Scholastic party 
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MAGAZINE USED 


Scholastic Magazines 


Send this coupon to: Mr. C. R. Shuford 
220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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“NEWS AND NOTES 


EACHERS of today’s airminded stu- 

dents may obtain some interesting 
free materials from the Educational 
Director, Pan Ameri¢an World Airways, 
185 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N Y. Materials include The Wealth of 
the Other Americas, an illustrated book- 
let giving current economic facts, The 
Flying Clippers in the Southern Ameri- 
cas, a collection of true stories, and 
Let's Get Better Acquainted, which 
contains facts and figures on Latin 
American countries. Also available are 
At Ease Aloft. with facts on aviation” 
and global geography, and two Air 


Traveler's Dictionaries, one 


English: 


Reprints of the forty-eight pages on 
“UNESCO and Education in the World 
Today” im the October issue of The 
School Executive are being made avail- 
able to schools and community groups 
throughout the country. The editors 
have prepared materials for group dis- 
The illustrated pages answer 
questions on the overall plan of 
UNESCO and how the schools can be 
of help. The School Executive maga- 
zine, 470 4th Ave.. New York, 16, New 
York. Prices: single copies 25c, 10-99 
‘opies, 15c, 100 or more 10c. 


x x 


cussion. 


War memorials should be not only 


Spanish and the other English-Portu-... gétractive, but useful and lasting as well, 


guese. The Classroom Clipper is pub- 
lished monthly during the school ‘year 
and gives current information about 
international air transportation. (Free 
to teachers on request. ) 

The basic language subjects — read- 
ing and _ spelling commendably 
handled in three study hooks 
Common Words for Secondary Schools 
(Grades 9-10) offers a complete vo- 
cabulary building program on_ the 
words most commonly used and fre- 
quently misspelled. Word Study for 
Secondary Schools (Grades 11-12) is a 
more advanced high school speller 
which gives a complete review of the 
problem and a program of word analy 
sis. In Modern Reading (Grades 7-12) 
comprehension, interpretation, organi- 
zation of ideas, word study, and dic- 
tionary skills are outlined in an orderly 
and: progressive manner. Available in 
both cloth-bound and _ paper-covered 
editions from Charles E. Merrill Co.. 
New York 19, N. Y. or Columbus 15. 
Ohio, they are moderately priced: Mod- 
ern Reading, 36c, Common Words, 30c, 
and Word Study. each in class 
quantities. Diagnostic tests to assist 
teachers in measuring progress are fur- 
hished free with each book 


" 


are 
new 


32 
390 


Report prepared by the National 
Science Teacher Association for the 
Consumer Education Study of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals. 

This report is the most definitive 
source available to science teachers on 
how to use commercial supplementary 
teaching materials, how to evaluate 
their usefulness, how to build topic dis- 
cussions around pamphlets, and other 
sources of intormation. It may be ob- 
tained from the Educational Depart- 
ment, National Better Business Bureau, 
» Chrysler Bldg.. N. Y. 17, N. Y. ($1.00) 

Copies of the previous basic report 
~“Commercial Supplementary Teach- 
ing Materials” - are also available. 


. contribution to the general welfare 
ef the nation for which men fought 
and died. With this in mind, the For- 
est Service of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture suggests that 
community forests make a most fitting 
type of memorial. Such memorials may 
be created as a real community projecé, 
and it is one in which school children 
may ‘play an important part. Besides 
the experience of planting the trees 
and taking part in the exercises, chil- 
dren will gain from the project impor- 
tant lessons on the conservation of 
natural resources. For further informa- 
tion and- lists of printed material, write 
the Forest Service, U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D. C., or your 
State Forester. 


x * 


“The Modern Tool for Teaching” is 
the subject of an address delivered by 
Eric Johnston, President of fhe Motion 
Picture Association. over the ABC on 


September 1. A reprint of Mr. John- 
ston’s address- (Motion Picture Associa 
tion, 1600 I St.. N.W., Washington 
6, D.C.) is available to teachers and 
should prove of especial interest to 
those who~afe concerned about the 
“film tare” of their students and what 
is being done on the screen’s educa- 
tional front. The Children’s Film Li- 
brary (a release of the Motion Picture 
Association — N. Y, Office, 28 W. 44th 
StsSept. 10), is a new project designed 
for showing children a special series of 
feature films on Saturday mornings 
Each film has been adapted from the 
works of “ageless writers” 
which have been enjoyed during the 
past two decades by other children. 
The list may be obtained on request. 


° ° 


juvenile 


The Community Relations Service 
and the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews have issued six inspiring 
posters which have been most favorably 
received by educators and religious 
leaders The underlving theme of each 


is: Three Great Faiths Worshipping G 
God. Each poster is attractively ¢ 
ored and is suitable for the classrog 
library, or social center. They are sé 
at 60c a set or 50c in lots of ten 
over. Orders may be placed either 
Community Relations Service, 386 4 
Ave., New York 16, or with the 
tional Conference of Christians 
Jews, 381 4th Ave., New York 16, 
* * a 


A Better World, a manual of sugge 
tions for a teaching unit on the Uni 
Nations in the Elementary and Juni 
High School Years, has been publis 
by the Board of Education of the Ci 
of New York. It is a most valuab 
guide to understanding the princip 
and goals of the United Nations, e 
hanced by activity suggestions for 
classes; an exhaustive list of aids (vis 
and auditory), and bibliography. 
inquiring teacher may address her 
quest to the Board of Education, 1 
Livingston St., Brooklyn, New York. 

. HS x 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica T: 
Nature Series is a new technique 
reproducing action photographs by tf 
rotogravure method which enab 
children to obtain fascinating, authent 
photographs of various animals in t 
natural habitat. Each “animal” 
treated separately in an attractive boa 
let (50c) which should find a welcon 
on every school room reference tak 
For the very young they would m 
delightful Christmas gifts. A list m 
be obtained from the Encyclopaed 
Britannica, 20 North Wacker Dri 
Chicago 6, Il. 

tk * * 

The Information Program on Wa 
Affairs, sponsored by the Minneapa 
Star and directed by Dr. Edgar B. W 
ley of the University of Minnesota ai 
an advisory committee.of 13 lead 
Minnesota educators, will prove ch 
lenging to social science teachers. 
purposes of the program are as follo 
1 To help create a_better-inform 
citizenry; 2. To increase understandi 
of other cultures and peoples; 3 
promote world cooperation and pe 
4. To help develop discrimination 
finding and using the agencies of 
turmation. 

Toward the achievement of thé 
goals tests on current affairs and bil 
ographies have been prepared. At 
tive prizes are offered as the climax 
a spring contest to individuals or gro 
in Minnesota, the Dakotas and 
consin Schools outside of those sta 
are not eligible to compete, but 
Guide to the Study of World Affa@ 
giving complete details on the prog) 
is available to all teachers free. Ad 
tional copies may be obtained ff 
the Minneapolis Star, Minneapolis 
Minn., at the regular price of $1.50 
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